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A Faith for the Future 


Modern man often refuses to think about ultimate principles. He lives for the 
moment and is guided by his desires and his pleasures. A vague optimist about 
tomorrow, he does not ask many searching questions regarding his nature, his 
function or his ultimate destiny. In almost every way modern man is a product 
of the unexamined life, conditioned by noisy advertising and by vague political 
slogans. Education is empty and without meaning if we do not have a definite 
philosophy of life. To teach by expediency, changing ideals and aspirations ac- 
cording to the demands of the moment, is not worthy of rational human beings. 


By FREDERICK MAYER 


is all-important. We must have a guiding 

idea, a ruling principle for the conduct of 
life and education. This ideal should not be held 
ina rigid or dogmatic spirit; on the contrary, it 
should be plastic and experimental. Yet it should 
give us a center of stability when the world 
around us is in an unending state of flux. 

A creative philosophy of life gives the teacher 
a perspective by which he can evaluate his ac- 
complishments and failures; it preserves his equi- 
librium when reverses overcome him and sustains 
his hopes when disaster is near. At the same 
time it gives him a sense of permanent humility. 
Is he not the inheritor of a great tradition? Does 
he not stand on the shoulders of the past? Has 
he not benefited by the researches of millions 
who came before him? Is not the process in 
which he participates greater than all his achieve- 
ments? A creative philosophy aids him in seeing 
beyond the temptations of material goods so 
that he can cultivate an attitude of simplicity. 

In education we need long-range goals. We 
ae often disappointed by the results of formal 
schooling. Thus a colleague of mine recently re- 
marked that every time he read a final examina- 
tion he felt the futility of teaching. Not only did 
the students miss essential facts, but they were 
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unable to comprehend the meaning of the exam- 
ination questions. For example, he had asked his 
students to discuss the development of secular- 
ism in the Renaissance and one-fourth of them 
had dealt with the religion of the Renaissance. 
My colleague came to the conclusion that most 
college students did not know how to think and 
that high school students were living in a verita- 
ble intellectual inferno. 


The Only Test That Matters 


Often comparisons are made between Euro- 
pean and American students. Undoubtedly, a 
student in a French lycée; or German gymnas- 
ium, or an English public school has more fac- 
tual knowledge than the American student, but 
this does not prove that European education is 
superior to the American pattern of public in- 
struction. Factual competence is only one aspect 
of education; it can never be ignored; certainly 
American teachers should improve their know]- 
edge of subject matter. However, the real object 
of education lies in the creative application of 
facts, in an enlightened way of life, in achieving 
a balance between intellect and emotion. All 
this can be accomplished only in an educational 
system, whatever the country, which stresses 
concomitant values, not short range results. 

We forget that the only test which really mat- 
ters is social. Tests of individuals are soon for- 
gotten, but the tests of civilizations—their art, 
music, literature, science, religion, social institu- 
tions, and mores—are recorded in history. World 
history thus acts as the ultimate judge of educa- 
tional efficiency. And world history is concerned 
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more with the philosophy of life which emerges 
from school systems than with formal subject 
matter discussed in the classroom. 

Perhaps the most popular philosophy today is 
that which appeals to pleasure. We find it in 
ancient Greece in the writings of Aristippus, and 
in more modern times in Hemingway, Stein- 
beck, and Sartre. In essence, this philosophy says 
that we must live for today, for tomorrow may 
not come; at best tomorrow is uncertain. 

Proponents of this viewpoint believe, above 
all, in physical satisfaction, and they maintain 
that mind is weak and anemic without physical 
satisfaction. When all other pleasures have been 
explored love still remains as the most satisfying 
sensation. At the same time hedonists feel that 
the mind cannot be neglected, for the mind can 
torture with fear, anxiety, and constant unrest. 

Epicurus was asked how he would console a 
sick man; after all a sick man could feel only 
pain. Epicurus replied that even when we feel 
pain we may remember happier days or perhaps 
anticipate a more joyful future, and if we knew 
that death was near we certainly would regard 
it as a release, for consciousness would cease 
and with it all agony. 

Epicurus, himself, lived up to his philosophy. 
He suffered from indigestion all his life, yet he 
never lost his tranquillity and his joy for exist- 
ence. He was suffering tremendously the last 
day of his life, yet he had time to write a letter 
to a disciple in which he talked about his disease 
in a detached manner and, at the same time, re- 
called the pleasure of the last conversation with 
his student. 


Only a Prelude to Eternity 


Those who believe in pleasure usually are in- 
sistent opponents of organized religion. Epicurus 
taught that the gods are not concerned with 
mankind, that they do not intervene in life, and 
that they are essentially isolationists. He believed 
that man could be saved only through an appeal 
to science, not through theology; as for personal 
immortality, this was an illusion of the vulgar 
mind. Man was part and parcel of nature and 
when he died his body joined the elements. _ 

Quite different from the philosophy of pleas- 
ure is the philosophy of faith. The man of faith 
relies upon authority; usually he dwells upon the 
past and he looks with distrust upon the present. 
The man of faith believes that the entire universe 
is a miracle and reveals the providence of God 
and His constant creativity. 

The certainty of faith is symbolically described 
by Christina Rossetti in Up-Hill: 
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Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting place? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at the door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


To the man of faith God is present every- 
where; He is revealed in the laws of nature, in 
majestic mountains, in the stillness of the desert. 
in the mellowness of a summer afternoon, and 
in the stormy atmosphere of winter. God also 
appears as man’s conscience which distinguishes 
between right and wrong and which reveals the 
essence of morality. God is the creator and the 
end of history; He is the personal father who 
knows every act and every motive of the wor- 
shipper. At the same time, God is the end of all 
creation, the ideal toward which all men strive. 

When evil assails the man of faith, he does not 
lose his confidence in a Divine Purpose, for he 
feels that temporary reverses are to be expected 
in life; at the same time he is confident that his 
steadfastness will ultimately be rewarded. The 
sinners may be supreme on earth but they will 
certainly be punished in another world. 

To the man of faith, life is a constant struggle 
between our lower and our higher impulses, be- 
tween our passions and our ideals. In education, 
he stresses the difference between naturalism 
and supernaturalism. He is certain that secular 
knowledge is only a prelude to theology. 

The man of faith feels that there can be no 
compromise between secular and spiritual ac- 
tivities. He maintains that the life of the senses 
is unimportant compared to the life of the spirit. 
To him human existence is never an end in itself; 
it is only a prelude to eternity. 


Faith Must Not Be Blind 


To the man of reason, on the other hand, the 
universe is guided by absolute laws; man cannot 
change them through prayer or through his 
hopes, he can only submit to them. 

Like the ancient Stoics, the man of reason 
looks down on superstition. He claims that faith 
only indicates a tender heart and a tender mind, 
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and that nature cannot be controlled unless it is 
understood in its scientific implications. 

The man of reason is suspicious of emotions, 
for he feels that they lead to human bondage and 
that they create a constant turmoil and a per- 
petual civil war in our inner life. Only when we 
cultivate our intellect, he asserts, can we escape 
from their domination, and in this manner 
achieve freedom. However, human freedom, ac- 
cording to the philosophy of reason, is not spon- 
taneous and capricious. Freedom rather means, 
to be determined by the laws of nature and to 
understand the causal structure of the universe. 

If the man of reason believes in God it is usu- 
ally in a rather impersonal deity revealed in the 
moral law or in the structure of science. Thus, 
the God of Spinoza is beyond love and hatred 
and does not respond to human appeals; in fact, 
he is not personal at all. He is identified with 
the universe. 

Can we separate faith and reason sharply? Is 
there a necessary warfare between religion and 
science? My own answer is in the negative, for I 
believe that faith and reason represent two con- 
tinuous realms. Our faith must not be blind, but 
must be substantiated by the experiments and 
insights of reason. Our reason, at the same time, 
must be based on positive affirmations and upon 
postulates which can be verified in action. In the 
most important decisions of life we have to risk 
something; we have to gamble and we often take 
aleap into the unknown. These actions usually 
are the result of faith but they need not be di- 
vorced from reason. Life without faith would be 
mechanical and empty; faith without reason 
would only lead to blind superstition. 

The creative teacher, then, will have profound 
sympathy both for the realm of faith and for that 
of reason. He will not look down on those who 
have achieved a lower state of enlightenment, 
for he realizes that we are all fellow pilgrims. At 
the same time, he will not be seduced by the 
progress of science for, like Peirce, he knows 
that as yet our science is in its infancy. 


Exhausted by Too Many Victories 


While the man of reason emphasizes theory, 
the man of power believes in action and is sus- 
picious of moral abstraction; he sees life through 
atealistic perspective. 

The man of power is not concerned with ideals 
and ultimate aspirations, rather he concentrates 
upon methods and means. His conscience is elas- 
tic; his main goal is success. He will use any 
method, including murder and bloodshed, to ac- 
‘complish his purpose. He will appeal to the 
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basest human emotions such as pride, hatred, 
envy, and jealousy. If necessary, he will resort 
to war to cover up his own selfishness. 

To the man of power, religion is a means to 
an end. Outwardly, he will conform to the prev- 
alent religious practices, but inwardly he has 
only disdain for the moral precepts of faith. Like 
Nietzsche, he believes in a new morality in which 
the few will be triumphant and in which aristo- 
cratic values will rule supreme. 

The man of power stresses physical force. Like 
Hobbes, he feels that prophets without a sword 
will fail. The man of power has faith in large 
armies and in the subordination of the individual 
to the common good. As for education, it is only 
a tool for war and a preparation for the exercise 
of military virtues. 

Militarism Obeys No Master 

The philosophy is best expressed by the mili- 
tary leaders in totalitarian nations, who regard 
war from a professional standpoint. Having de- 
voted years of study in academies and univer- 
sities, having been indoctrinated with the ideals 
of their vocation, they regard warfare as a test- 
ing ground for their theories, and as a climax to 
their professional life. Modern wars are so com- 
plicated and involve such intricate planning, 
with millions of men being moved from one con- 
tinent to another, and with vast offenses on wide- 
ly scattered fronts, that the human element is 
nonexistent. No distinction is made between civil- 
ians and combatants, and all the resources of 
science are conscripted. The aim, ultimately, is 
complete control of the state. Militarism in the 
final analysis obeys no superior master, neither 
economic interests nor national authorities, nor 
the people it is supposed to protect. 

What happens when the state is under the 
dominance of militarism can be illustrated by the 
social and political structure of Sparta. Educa- 
tion served as a preparation for military service 
and stressed physical fitness. The citizens were 
kept in isolation, foreign travel was forbidden, 
free inquiry could not exist, and art was com- 
pletely stifled. Women were treated as inferiors, 
and infanticide was practiced. The state lived in 
constant suspicion of its neighbors; periodically, 
a massacre of serfs took place, so that they could 
not threaten the security of the citizens. The gov- 
ernment was under the supervision of the aris- 
tocracy, and the people had no choice in its de- 
cisions. Sparta was successful in warfare, it is 
true, but ultimately she was exhausted and con- 
quered by stronger nations, because militaristic 
nations tend to exhaust themselves in bloody 
campaigns. They win too many victories, and 
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hence wars become too desirable, and finally 
lead to the disintegration of the state. 

A totalitarian government is a militaristic para- 
dise. Nazi Germany, to many military leaders in 
totalitarian nations, must have been like a Lost 
Horizon. There the army officials had the best 
jobs, critics were silenced, and there was com- 
plete regimentation of thought and education. 
The privileged received large estates, elections 
were conducted like military maneuvers, and po- 
litical promotions were easy to obtain. By its na- 
ture, militarism is incompatible with the con- 
cept of democracy, which stresses change with- 
out violence and upholds individual dignity. 


Escape Through Nature 


The philosophy of nature frequently is a pro- 
test against belief in military power. From Lao- 
Tse to Thoreau, thinkers have found Utopia in 
the simple life, far away from the complexities 
of civilization. In nature these thinkers achieved 
a sense of peace and tranquillity, and thus they 
felt that they were living close to the sources of 
their beings. 

The way of nature demands a basic simplifica- 
tion. Away with complicated laws! Away with 
oppressive governments! Away with jails and 
taxes! Away with formal education! Instead, man 
is to cultivate his intuition; he is to be guided by 
instinct, not by knowledge. 

As Thoreau advises us: “Let us spend one day 
as deliberately as Nature, and not be thrown off 
the track by every nutshell and mosquito’s wing 
that falls on the rails. Let us rise early and fast, 
or breakfast, gently and without perturbation; 
let company come and let company go, let the 
bells ring and the children cry—determined to 
make a day of it. Why should we knock under 
and go with the stream?” 

Man, according to Thoreau, is to use his intui- 
tion, not the analytical powers of his intellect: 
“Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. I drink 
at it; but while I drink I see the sandy bottom 
and detect how shallow it is. Its thin current 
slides away, but eternity remains. I would drink 
deeper; fish in the sky, whose bottom is pebbly 
with stars. I cannot count one. I know not the 
first letter of the alphabet. I have always been 
regretting that I was not as wise as the day I was 
born. The intellect is a cleaver; it discerns and 
rifts its way into the secret of things. I do not 
wish to be any more busy with my hands than is 
necessary. My head is hands and feet. I feel all 
my best faculties concentrated in it. My instinct 
tells me that my head is an organ for burrowing, 
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as some creatures use their snout and fore paws, 
and with it I would mine and burrow my way 
through these hills. I think that the richest vein 
is somewhere hereabouts; so by the divining-rod 
and thin rising vapors I judge; and here I wil] 
begin to mine.”? 

How then can mankind be reformed? How 
can a change in human nature be brought about? 
Thoreau would reply that this cannot be accom- 
plished through formal education, nor through 
the scientific method, nor through political ac- 
tion, but rather through withdrawal. To those 
who believe in the philosophy of nature, civiliza- 
tion is a way of disillusionment and represents 
chains to be destroyed. 

Can modern man escape? Can he demolish his 
machines and the technological civilization which 
he has created? My answer is definitely in the 
negative; for better or for worse we are depend- 
ent on our technological environment. The ma- 
chine need not stifle our sense of creativity; as 
Frank Lloyd Wright has shown so well, it can 
even aid in the emancipation of the artist. 

The yearning of modern man for nature is a 
romantic dream. He wants to reduce his life to 
a simple formula. He desires to return to a Gar- 
den of Eden in which all doubts are clarified, all 
questions are answered; a life in which there will 
be no turmoil, no struggle, and no conflict. Such 
an existence, however, would represent an in- 
tellectual petrified forest; it would kill creative 
drives by its complete monotony. 


A Final Method of Creative Reform: Education 


What can be done to reconstruct our institu- 
tions? How can creativity and happiness be stim- 
ulated? How can man be emancipated? 

There are those who believe in violence. Exist- 
ing institutions are to be overthrown by force 
and a new order is to be established, resulting in 
a veritable economic Utopia. To the radicals 
there can be no compromise between the status 
quo and the working class and there can be no 
neutrality in the class struggle. Either we be- 
long to the forces of exploitation, or we belong 
to the forces of the proletariat. 

The trouble with revolution is that it usually 
does not establish a new order, but only creates 
a new ruling class which frequently is just as 
oppressive as the earlier regime. Most revolu- 
tions, like the French revolution in 1789, end in 
a very conservative manner. Instead of reform 
and humanity, the ideals of imperialism are up- 
held. Furthermore, violence often becomes a goal 


2 Ibid. 
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Basing Staff Organization on Purpose 


Function and structure have a cause and effect relationship. This principle 
applies to institutions as well as to living organisms. Every institution in our 
society, every business, in fact all organized units have a basis of organization 
which determines how they work and what they do. Efficient operation depends 
upon having a functionally related organizational base. 


By ALFRED H. SKOGSBERG 


whether or not the basis of organization is 

in terms of the job to be done. Large organi- 
zations obviously have more than one base but 
one must predominate to function successfully. 
If one does not predominate there is an institu- 
tional fracture, constituting an insurmountable 
obstacle to efficient operation and to needed 
modification. 

If the social setting in which an institution 
flourishes changes measurably, the organization- 
al structure must have the inherent quality to 
make the necessary modifications to meet the 
new conditions or it becomes an anachronism, if 
not extinct. This inherent quality is adaptability. 
Hence, when we organize schools, we must be 
sure this characteristic of adaptability, of making 
changes easily to meet new conditions, is built 
into them. This is the obligation of school ad- 
ministration. 

The social milieu in which schools operate to- 
day makes demands upon the institution that 
were unknown fifty, even thirty years ago. Pro- 
fessional educators have recognized this change 
fora long time. But only recently, stimulated in 
large measure by the rapidly changing pattern 
of our world relationships in the last quarter 
century, have these unmet needs become com- 
non knowledge. Even with this recognition, in- 
ertia, the persistance of misdirected loyalty pat- 
tems, and a curious reluctance to challenge even 
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the most extreme prudential attitudes have in- 
creased to an alarming degree the lag between 
present practice and the best we know. 

Periodically since 1890, proposals for modifica- 
tion of secondary education have appeared, had 
their day in the sun, and died without much last- 
ing influence. Almost without exception, these 
proposals dealt with the content of the program 
of studies within the then current administrative 
structure. Few called for changes in the struc- 
tural patterns needed to make basic changes in 
program possible. An outstanding exception was 
the creation of the junior high school forty-five 
years ago, even though it began as a sort of side 
entrance admission under enrollment pressures. 
The main reason for its success and present 
rapid growth is the progress it has made in de- 
signing the institutional structure in terms of the 
developmental needs of its peculiar age group. 

The new demands from the changing social 
scene and the resulting new needs of our people 
call urgently for a thorough reorganization of the 
program of secondary education. The clear im- 
plication of this needed reorganization is a de- 
sign of staff organization which is adaptable 
enough to make real curriculum improvement 
possible and feasible. 


What We Do—The Results We Get 


The conventional basis of staff organization of 
our secondary schools stems from the outmoded 
line-and-staff concept and from atomistic psy- 
chology. It conceives of education as a series of 
more-or-less unrelated processes. Such line-and- 
staff conception sets the pattern of how people 
will work together. Personnel relationships with- 
in the staff are determined by this process-based 
operational concept. (See Figure 1.) Subject- 
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matter departments are dominant. Each one 
claims a vested interest in the program. There is 
a definite feeling of working in a sphere of spe- 
cialization in competition with other specialists. 
Teacher isolation within a subject-matter area is 
fostered. This concentration on a process gives 
impetus to the idea that all students should be 
required to take some departmental pet subject 
regardless of personal need or plan. Under this 
type of organization, subjects are continued in 
the program of studies long after they have lost 
their usefulness for pupils—classical Greek for 
example. Program improvement tends to be lim- 
ited to the sequential rearrangement of content 
material or the giving of new names to old stuff. 
Status differentiation of people in both kind and 
degree by job title is advanced beyond the point 
of usefulness in organization. This results in an 
operational inflexibility and the promotion of a 
hierarchical rigidity, making it extremely difficult 
to institute changes, thereby throttling adapta- 
bility. And, significantly, this process-based pat- 
tern of operation mistakes the means of educa- 
tion for its ends. It almost succeeds in ignoring 
the integrative phase of learning. Pupils are 
forced into preconceived program patterns that 
too often have only slight relationship to their 
needs as people in our society. High schools 
tend to give a disproportionate attention to col- 
lege preparation. Realistic programs for the larg- 
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Some Schools even have separate departments of: 
English French Spanish German, etc. 
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PROCESS-BASED 


Figure 1. Conventional Line-and-Staff Organization Based on Process. 
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er number of pupils is a present challenge. Con- 
sequently, if we are going to do what we know 
needs to be done about the program of the sec- 
ondary school, our staff organization must have 
the purpose-base predominant. This will help to 
eliminate institutional fracture and make more 


efficient operation possible. 


What We Should Do— How to Do It 


Secondary education has several major pur- 
poses in our society. These purposes together 
constitute the reasons for existence of the second- 
ary school. They are couched in terms of the 
developmental needs of the young of our social 
group and our societal needs for existence and 
growth. The five major purposes can be stated 
as, citizenship, home and family living, life work, 
health, and guidance in the sense of the attain- 
ment of emotionally mature self-direction. School 
organization should be designed to accomplish 
these purposes with a minimum wastage of time 
and effort of the staff, the students and the com- 
munity. Since administration exists only to fa- 
cilitate the work of the school, operational pat- 
terns should grow out of the purposes of the 
institution and be designed to serve them. There- 
fore the primary basis of staff organization 
should be purpose, not process, if our secondary 
schools are to function most efficiently and be 
most adaptable. 
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Organizing a school on a purpose base is rela- 
tively simple. The major groups of the staff are 
purpose committees not subject matter depart- 
ments. (See Figure 2.) The abilities and experi- 
ence of the whole staff are utilized differently. 
Each of these committees is charged with the 
responsibility of assessing the total school ef- 
fort in light of the purpose to be achieved. Each 
one taps, as far as possible, the special talents 
existing in the staff pattern. (See Figure 3.) Spe- 
cialists from the several subject-matter areas, the 
“process-experts,” serve as consultants to the 
committees as needed beyond the particular 
competencies of the members. Thus more of the 
full potential power of the staff is brought to 
bear on the major goals of the school. 

Essentially, committee decisions stem from a 
total assessment of the end product. They rec- 
ommend actions without specifying in detail the 
tactics and techniques to be employed, that be- 
ing the professional function of the classroom 
teacher in terms of the situational dynamics he 
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faces. For example, (See Figure 4) the Citizen- 
ship Committee studies the whole school effort 
to determine how to improve the attainment of 
the goals of citizenship education. If the decision 
is that better preparation for adult citizenship 
would be attained by raising the content read- 
ing skills, each subject-matter teacher would use 
the contributions of his particular area to assist 
in achieving the total school goal. The staff com- 
mittee chairmen and the subject specialists 
would act as consultants in planning the instruc- 
tional program. 

The curriculum in the purpose-based organi- 
zation is dynamic. Individual pupil programs are 
modified frequently to satisfy developmental 
needs. Devising different gamuts of experience 
for special needs or for new demands is a re- 
sponsibility assumed by the whole professional 
staff. Figure 5 illustrates how subject materials 
are drawn from the great reservoir of knowledge 
available to a free people. 

Decisions about the vertical and _ horizontal 
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Figure 3. Staff Committees Based on Purpose Utilize More of the Staff Potential. 
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Figure 4. The Relation Between Purpose-Planning and Classroom Practice. 
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articulation of learning experiences determines 
the criteria of selection from the organized 
bodies of knowledge. This fosters the use of dif- 
ferent types of curriculum organization to 
achieve the purposes of the school. Knowledge 
of subject matter and common skills of all kinds 
are recognized as the means to attain our goals. 
Within the purposed-based organization, the re- 
sponsibility rests squarely upon the whole pro- 
fessional staff to select the proper means to 
satisfy an adequate diagnosis of the situation. 
Continuous study of the program of second- 
ary education in our rapidly changing social 
setting is vital. Since the educational program is 
a concern of all our people, the layman has as 
important a role as the professional in the gen- 
eral strategical planning. Figure 6 shows how 
the General Curriculum Development Commit- 
tee functions in relation to changes in practice 
at the classroom level. This committee sets over- 
all goals, indicates guides for the professional 
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Figure 5. The Proper Means-Ends Relationship Between Subject Materials and Curricular 
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staff in the selection and rejection of possible 
means, draws the boundaries within which oper- 
ational patterns are devised, and assists the pro- 
fessional staff in implementing these strategical 
conceptions through the tactical decisions of 
daily operation. Education of our young people 
thus becomes an active common concern and 
draws upon more of the resources of the com- 
munity for the benefit of the children. This 
greater involvement of people will accelerate 
adaptability because the rate of change is re- 
lated to the desire for change which springs from 
an understanding of the need. 


The Results We Can Expect 


Actual experience with practical operation of 
the more adaptable purpose-based staff organi- 
zation is illuminating and conclusive. Subject 
departments are used in their proper perspective 
as subsidiary service groups. The attention of the 
professional staff is focused upon the learner 
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and his needs. The confusion of ends and means, 
so characteristic of a dominant base of process, 
is eliminated. Intrastaff unity in terms of the job 
to be done, the total developmental education of 
youngsters, is promoted. The whole staff achieves 
better integration. All tend to feel more of a 
sense of teamwork in the total effort. Infinitely 
more of the staff potential—the total power of 
the staff—is tapped for use. More staff leader- 
ship can be developed by using people in posi- 
tions of responsibility for a limited tenure. These 
opportunities are lacking in the process-based 
organization because of the traditional practice 
of permanent tenure in leadership positions, 
which freezes the organizational structure as of 
a certain date, thus reducing its flexibility. The 
weaknesses and strengths of the entire staff pat- 
tern are highlighted, thereby indicating what to 
do to promote staff growth. Decisions of pro- 
gram change are instituted more rapidly in the 
classroom. Purpose-based operation centers re- 
sponsibility and delineates practice more effi- 
ciently. Status is functional not positional. More 
people get together to pool ideas for common 
ends. More democratic administration is en- 
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gendered. More of the teaching corps is in- 
volved in real pupil guidance. Better provision is 
made for special needs such as those of gifted 
pupils. The outmoded chronological lockstep of 
the grade-a-year system tends to disappear with 
proper attention to the totality of the pupils’ de- 
velopmental experience. Laymen participate in 
a cooperative decisional role; in fact the empha- 
sis is on more widespread involvement of the 
community. Teachers consider themselves more 
as professional people working with professional 
colleagues with all that implies in the difference 
in approach to pupils, parents and co-workers 
regardless of title. The principal's role takes on 
more of a leadership quality rather than a direc- 
torial one, hence demanding professional growth 
of administrators. 

The staff has a whole-quality, a balance, a 
growth potential and must be considered as an 
entity. The characteristics of the staff pattern in 
large measure create the educational climate of 
the school. Organizing the staff with the purpose 
base predominating will assist immeasurably in 
the attainment of the goals of secondary educa- 
tion in America. 
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Figure 6. Lay-Professional Relationships in Cooperative, Functional Planning. 
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Herein are reported part of the findings of a recent research project which 
sought to check some of the theory of human organization against the realities of 
actual school operations. Much of the thinking about school administration is 
socially oriented. Literature on the subject nowadays commonly refers to it as 
“administrative leadership’—a connotation clearly implying a positive socially 


perceptive role for the administrator. 


Socially Perceptive Administration 


By FRANCIS G. CORNELL 


E NOW COMMONLY speak and write of 
VV activities of organizations with which 
administration is concerned as “co- 
operative programs.” Yet this orientation to ad- 
ministration is concerned with so many intangi- 
bles that we have not bothered much to find out 
how real our theories are and how valid our be- 
liefs concerning them. Such ideas are difficult to 
organize and to “spell out,” but if there is any- 
thing to them we ought to be able to measure 
and to describe them. 
Such was our thinking when embarking upon 
a series of studies in four typical average-sized 
American school systems. Let us first examine 
the more important aspects of the point of view 
by which we were guided in these studies. 


Socially Perceptive Administration 


The title given this article contains a term 
which needs some defining. By “socially percep- 
tive” administration we mean considerably more 
than an administration operating in full knowl- 
edge that its task is dealing with people, and far 
more than an administrator who is friendly, 
thoughtful, helpful, pleasant, and (with a long 
list of similar adjectives) otherwise describable 
as a nice person. These things may have some- 
thing to do with it, to be sure. But the socially 
perceptive administrator is one who understands 
the behavior of persons in the organization in 
their relationships with himself and with one 
another, including the less tangible, less overt 
aspects of attitude, feeling and motivation. 

In short, socially perceptive administration 
should reflect an acceptance of some of the im- 
plications of administration viewed in the con- 
text of human behavior.' This sounds like a big 


FRANCIS G. CORNELL (Beta 1558) is professor of 
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order and indeed it is, but a review of some of 
the best thinking on organization theory points 
to some fairly specific characteristics of the so- 
cially perceptive point of view. 


The Shift in Administrative Theory 


In earlier decades, management in industry 
and administration of schools were looked upon 
in mechanistic terms as the manipulation of 
operations and things (the technological aspects 
of an organization) for the achievement of some 
goal. Administration is now coming to be viewed 
as one of the specialized functions of human or- 
ganizations. Here is a sketch of some of the ideas 
which this implies and which, if accepted by 
school administration, should reflect in the school 
system itself: 


1. Administration is not an external coordinating 
function separate from the teaching and learning 
operations of the school system. It is a part of the 
school system. 

2. Since the function of administration is coor- 
dination of parts (activities, operations, products) so 
that they add up to what they should, a feature of 
administrative behavior should be continuous assess- 
ment of the entire school program in view of the 
purposes and goals of the school system. 

3. What makes the school system an organization 
is not what is taught and how it is taught (or what 
is learned and how it is learned), but the interac- 
tions of administrators, teachers, and other em- 
ployees in it in relationship to one another in their 
cooperative efforts toward a common goal.? 

4. Of primary importance in the functioning of 
the school system are the thoughts and feelings as 
well as the actions of members of it and the un- 
charted, informal, relationships which are created by 


1 See Francis G. Cornell and Darrell J. Inabnit. ‘“Administra- 
tive Organization as Social Structure,” Progressive Education 
30 :29-386 ; November 1952. 

2 We may include pupils, parents, and other citizens. It is 
enough for us at the present to limit ourselves to employees, 
official members of the organization. 
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them. It is acceptance of this type of thinking which 
leads to socially perceptive administration. 


Now let us go a step farther and raise some of 
the more obvious questions which the above 
brings to mind. Are school systems of similar 
levels of development measurably different in 
administrative relationships? If so, in what re- 
spects do school systems differ in them? Are 
there observable effects of various types of ad- 
ministrative climate upon teachers and _ their 
teaching? Should the base of administrative de- 
cision be broadened by the employment of group 
methods and the sharing of decisions? 

In our research we did not expect to find com- 
plete answers to these and similar questions, but 
we did find some evidence supporting our point 
of view (theory) and some evidence leading to 
answers we did not expect. In the remaining 
paragraphs are some of the conclusions which 
appear to us to have considerable practical im- 
port. As is often true in research of this type, 
some of the results appear to be what one would 
expect from the standpoint of common sense, 
and some of them do not. 


Forces Affecting the School Program 
Are Complex 

Changes in the educational operations of a 
school system are determined by a complex of 
factors. This we anticipated in our study and our 
statistical analysis showed that our “model” held 
up fairly well. The essential features of the model 
are shown in the following diagram: 


(b) Variables of 
Organizational 
Climate 


(d) Teacher 
Behavior in 
Operation 


(a) Administrative 
Actions 


(c) Teacher 
Variables 


In our four school systems we had measures ac- 
cumulated over a period of a year which we 
grouped in each of the four clusters. Space per- 
mits only a brief description of them here.* The 
arrows connecting the clusters have this signifi- 
cance: the influence of specific administrative 
actions (a), upon teacher behavior in respect to 
their operations (d), is conditioned by a com- 
bination of variables in the “organizational cli- 
mate” (b), and teacher variables (c). 
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Variables of organizational climate (b), in our 
studies included: 


1. A “teacher morale” measure, more specifically 
a measure of satisfaction of teachers with their re- 
lationships to the organization. 

2. Teachers’ perception of the degree of decon- 
centration of administrative power in the school sys- 
tem. (The extent to which teachers expect admin- 
istration to share in policy making.) 

3. The extent to which teachers feel they are 
given responsibility when they participate in policy 
making. 

4. The extent to which teachers feel that their 
contribution to policy making is taken into account 
in final decisions. 

5. The extent to which teachers interact directly 
with administrative personnel with respect to gen- 
eral school problems. 


Measures of teacher variables (c), included: 


1. Biographical information on teachers such as 
amount of training, previous experience, tenure, age, 
marital status, etc. 

2. Level of professionalization of attitude as meas- 
ured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 

3. Personality characteristics of teachers as meas- 
ured by the Thurstone Temperament Inventory. 


In the (d) category we originally used meas- 
ures from systematically coded observation in 
classrooms. This was superseded by measures 
derived from responses of pupils concerning 
their activities in relationship to one another and 
to the teacher. Factor analysis of these measures 
shows that the most common dimension running 
through them may be described as the degree of 
departure from the conventional, regimented, 
assign-study-recite, classroom routine. One com- 
ponent is variety of learning experience, another 
is recognition of individual differences in ability 
and needs, and still another is a function of the 
kind of group organization in the classroom. 

Measures such as we had in clusters (b), (c), 
and (d), might not cover all the functions one 
would consider important and they might not 
be the best, but on the face of it they may rea- 
sonably be judged to deal with the climate of 
the organization, differences among teachers as 
individuals, and specific aspects of the operation 
of the school. 

We may conceptually feed into the scheme 
exhibited by our diagram such specific admin- 


2 Reports of this research are not completed, but measures 
are described in Francis G. Cornell, Carl M. Lindvall an 
Joseph L. Saupe, An Exploratory Measurement of Individuali- 
ties of Schools and Classrooms. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. 50, No. 75. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, June 
1953; Darrell J. Inabnit, Characteristics of Teacher Participa 
tion in Decision-Making Functions of Public School Admin 
istration. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1954. 177 P. 
(Doetor’s thesis) ; and Douglas R. Bey, Modified Discriminant 
Analysis of School Organizations. Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois, 1954. 105 p. (Doctor’s thesis). 
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istrative actions (a) as we wish. Let us see how 
this works. Suppose an administrative decision 
is to be made as to whether or not to institute 
preschool planning conferences. According to the 
model, the effect of a decision in favor of the 
preschool planning conferences (whether we can 
predict it or not) upon the operation of the or- 
ganization (d), will depend upon the particular 
individuals in the organization (c), and the re- 
lationships of individuals to the organization as 
a whole (b). Our study suggests that the same 
would be true of many other types of possible 
administrative action, presumably intended to 
produce some beneficial effect on operations. 
Among other such actions might be included: 
the establishment of professional libraries, start- 
ing an experimental project, developing a cur- 
riculum laboratory, sending out bulletins, organ- 
izing teacher planning committees of various 
sorts, and the like. 

Our scheme may be an oversimplification of 
the real situation, but it held up in showing that 
itis most difficult to establish general rules about 
what changes should be made in the organiza- 
tion of a school with the object in mind of mak- 
ing changes in the educational processes them- 
selves. The observations which follow support 
this conclusion. 


Differ Significantly in Organizational Climate 


No two school systems are alike in their or- 
ganizational climate. Taken by itself this con- 
clusion appears to make no contribution to 
knowledge. It seemed significant to us because 
of the manner in which we were able to support 
it in our studies. We had a quite homogeneous 
group of school systems. At first, the school pro- 
grams appeared to be about the same and the 
general pattern of human relationships seemed 
about the same. But as we became better ac- 
quainted with the four school systems, we felt 
that we could discern decided differences in or- 
ganizational climate. It seemed clear, for in- 
stance, that some administrators were much 
more autocratic in the exercise of their functions 
of coordination. We observed marked differences 
in the kiads of things and the kinds of processes 
involved in such coordinating activities as teach- 
ers’ meetings, for instance. In some _ schools, 
teachers’ meetings were occasions primarily to 
permit the administrator to communicate down- 
ward, that is to transmit “orders” and instructions. 
Meetings of teachers in other school systems fre- 
quently consisted of considerable participation 
of members of the organization in the initiation 
of questions to be discussed as well as the dis- 
cussion of them. The subject matter of meetings 
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of teachers in one school system was almost al- 
ways of a routine and external nature. The in- 
teraction between administration and teacher 
rarely involved any of the professional problems 
of educational goals and methods of achieving 
them through the program of the school. 

Thus it appeared that schools which at a quick 
glance had seemed very much the same in reali- 
ty were quite different. But for purposes of re- 
search one must employ objective, reproducible 
methods which do not depend upon the intuition 
of the observers. Therefore, we reasoned that if 
our hunches were correct, and if the theory was 
correct in its emphasis on the human element, 
then: 1) there should be measurable differences 
in school systems in organizational climate, and 
2) the differences would be of more than aca- 
demic significance if fairly simple objective 
measuring devices, such as our organizational 
variables, revealed them. 

We thereupon employed a rather complex 
statistical technique, discriminate analysis, to 
find out whether our hypothesis would hold up. 
The details of this statistical method are un- 
necessary here.t We considered the evidence 
sufficient when we found that, using our several 
measures of the organizational variables in com- 
bination, there was a wide separation among our 
school districts, and that these differences were 
significant in the statistical sense. Not only that, 
but we could measure “distances” which showed 
us how much each school system was unlike the 
other three on the organizational variables taken 
together. These distances were also significant in 
a statistical sense. 

To draw an analogy, things like the emotional 
states of individuals in relation to one another 
in the organization are very much like electricity, 
at least as electricity must have been a century 
or more ago to persons like Franklin and Edison 
who knew that electricity was, in theory, some- 
thing real, though not tangible and not amena- 
ble to direct observation by human senses. The 
first step in understanding a phenomenon is to 
discover means of assuring oneself that its pres- 
ence exists in varying degrees under varying cir- 
cumstances even though the test may be made 
in terms of effects of the phenomenon rather than 
the thing itself, as ethereal as that may be. In 
the practical world, there is no usefulness in 
functions of mind or of matter which are uni- 
form and stable. If the effects of electricity were 
uniform in all substances, under all conditions, 
electricity would not be of practical use to hu- 
man beings. The concept of “intelligence” would 


*See Douglas R. Bey, op. cit. 
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not be real and would have no practical signifi- 
cance in education if we did not know first, that 
it exists because we find differences in the suc- 
cess with which human beings make use of it in 
tests, and second, that we can measure it by 
examining the effects of it in such tests. The main 
point of our complex statistical studies is that 
the subtle things which, in our theoretical view 
of human organizations, should be important are 
real in the sense that there are measurable dif- 
ferences among organizations in these things. 

A second step in the assessment of complex 
and insensible phenomena is the discovery of 
practical consequences of them. In the realm of 
the relatively well understood physical sciences, 
we know that electricity is of importance and of 
practical significance because, if properly har- 
nessed, it may be converted to power. Intelli- 
gence, we know, is important and of practical 
significance because, where it is possessed in 
proper quantities and under proper circum- 
stances, it is useful in solving problems, or it 
makes possible the study of complex subjects 
like algebra, or it permits graduation from high 
school, etc. Our studies of organizational climate 
again support the theory, since our evidence in- 
dicates not only that such climate is real and 
measurable, but also, that “it makes a difference.” 

The environment of administration (that is the 
climate or atmosphere of the organization) may 
be more important than specific administrative 
activity. Referring to our diagram, this conclu- 
sion suggests that a function of administration 
might be as much the creation of the conditions 
in cell (b) as in the doing (a). 


How Teachers Feel Toward the Organization 


As we have defined the concept of organiza- 
tional climate it is a delicate blending of inter- 
pretations (or perceptions as social psychologists 
would call it) by persons in the organization of 
their jobs or roles in relationship to others and 
their interpretations of the roles of others in the 
organization. There is much common sense to 
the notion that the organizational relationship 
which is most harmonious and conducive to co- 
operative action is one which is perceived the 
same or, at least, almost the same by all partici- 
pants. There is the case, for example, of one su- 
perintendent who frequently announced to his 
faculty that his “door was always open” —mean- 
ing that teachers should feel free to drop in at 
any time to consult with him on any problem. 
In practice however, he was exceedingly the 
“master” in his conduct of teachers meetings, in 
his distribution of communications (directives ), 
and in his individual teacher conferences. In the 
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real interactions between this superintendent 
and members of the teaching staff of the school, 
individual teachers learned to look upon their 
relationships to him strictly as “subordinate.” 
Thus the actual climate of relationship was such 
that teachers did not feel encouraged to drop 
in for conferences and rarely did. 


Organizational Climate Exceedingly Important 

Statistical analyses of our complex of variables 
suggest that the organizational climate factors 
are exceedingly important. We related a vast as- 
sortment of factors to our classroom observation 
measure as a criterion. We were asking the ques- 
tion, what are the things which will best predict 
“departure from the dead-level-textbook-type of 
instruction” measure we had of classrooms. In- 
cluded was a sort of omnibus measure of “ad- 
ministrative action” (a), in our diagram. We re- 
ceived from teachers information which permit- 
ted us to score them on the amount of time and 
energy they had devoted in the course of a year 
on general questions of policy leading to what 
we might call “administrative decisions” concern- 
ing the school system as a whole. Then there 
were our organizational variables and our teach- 
er variables. 

By multiple regression methods we found 
that the amount of participation of teachers in 
policy making stood high among variables in 
predicting operations in the classroom. How- 
ever, it was greatly overshadowed by the most 
direct measure of organizational climate, the 
first one in our list which we loosely call “teach- 
er morale.” This certainly seems to support the 
conclusion that how teachers feel toward the 
organization is as important as, if not more im- 
portant, than the specific magnitude of their de- 
cision-making activities in it. 

Looking upon morale as a sort of “intervening 
variable” which evidently is important in de- 
termining the behavior of a teacher as one of the 
“operatives” in the organization, we related our 
complex of variables to morale to see how well 
we could predict it. Included was the measure 
“amount of actual activity of teachers in partici- 
pation in decision making.” The most important 
variables in predicting morale were found to be 
the second, third, and fourth measures of “or- 
ganizational climate” and in that order of im- 
portance. These are all measures of feelings of 
teachers toward the organization and about their 
relationships to it. The actual measure of amount 
of participation was completely overshadowed 
by these three measures in predicting the teach- 
er morale measure.* Moreover, in our analysis of 


5 See Darrell J. Inabnit, op. cit. 
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discrimination among school systems we found 
that the first two measures of organizational cli- 
mate, satisfaction of teachers with their relation- 
ships to the organization, and the extent to which 
teachers expect the sharing of administration and 
policy making, to be far more important than the 
others, including the measure of the actual 
amount by which teachers participated in the 
administrative decision-making functions of the 
school. These two organizational variables alone 
significantly discriminate among our apparently 
similar school systems. 

Such results clearly support the conclusion 
that the organizational climate is important. How 
teachers feel they are related to one another in 
the organization as a whole certainly seems, in 
the context of dimensions with which we have 
been dealing, to be far more important than the 
specific overt acts. A genuinely harmonious ad- 
ministrative structure is not discernible by words 
or deeds alone but also by feelings, sentiments, 
perceptions, and expectations of the organization. 

Re-examining our conceptual diagram we note 
cell (c), respecting which we have said little. 
The isolation of observations to this point has 
required us to think in terms of the comparison 
of organizations and the effects of aspects of 
organizations upon operations in the classroom. 
From what has been said previously it may be 
concluded erroneously that it is easy to establish 
generalizations which would apply to organiza- 
tions equally, irrespective of the composition of 
individuals in them. 


Teacher Variables Must Be Taken Into Account 


Individual teachers react differently to admin- 
istrative decision and organizational relation- 
ships. Taking into account our teacher variables 
we found a number of things which were signifi- 
cant both in the statistical sense and in terms of 
the conceptualization of our problem. Among a 
whole group of measures of organizational cli- 
mate and individual teacher variables which 
were related to classroom behavior, as we have 
indicated above, the “morale” factor loomed 
large. Next to “morale,” however, was what we 
called the “level of professionalization of atti- 
tude” as measured by the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory. The attitude measure pre- 
sumably reflects the readiness and willingness of 
a teacher to develop an effective operation with- 
in her classroom. In a sense, the statistical anal- 
ysis indicates that some teachers rating high in 
this personal characteristic will do a good job in 
the classroom regardless of the organizational 
environment. Some teachers low in this measure 
may not be expected to change their operating 
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behaviors with changes in the organizational 
structure. By another approach we found that 
the more “sociable” and the more “emotionally 
stable” teachers tend to participate more in the 
organization in policy matters. Some teachers 
are satisfied with a concentrated type of admin- 
istrative structure, others are not. Some teachers 
“need” an organizational environment which per- 
mits them to participate in major decisions of 
administrative nature, others do not. An impor- 
tant finding was that the teachers most affected 
by lack of opportunity to participate (and thus 
to become well integrated into the decision- 
making functions of an organization) are those 
who are above average in professional attitude. 
Teachers low in professional point of view were 
on the average as satisfied with their participa- 
tion whether they were located in “administra- 
tor centered” school systems or in “teacher cen- 
tered” school systems.° 


SUMMARY 


In summary our pilot study lends support to 
those who would look upon administration from 
the standpoint of human organization. The or- 
ganizational environment of the school system 
is real and tangible and it has real and tangible 
effects upon the performance of the school. 


Much of our educational theory, however, is un- 
tested. Our experience clearly suggests that 
more penetrating research in this area is possible 
and promising. The subject matter is of course 
difficult because it is complex. The kinds of em- 
pirical knowledge which may be expected of 
research in this area certainly will not be of the 
“either-or” variety common in educational litera- 
ture. Progress in American education, to be sure, 
will depend upon many structural factors such as 
financial support and teacher training, the con- 
trol of which must be found outside the individu- 
al community. The decisions which count in spe- 
cific changes in educational programs, however, 
depend upon the interactions of persons within 
the individual school system. In this area there 
has been much activity in school systems of re- 
cent years, many demonstrations and many ex- 
periences. We must have some systematic chart- 
ing of the course of educational development 
within school systems, and possibly some genu- 
inely scientific experimentation if organization is 
as important as our findings indicate it to be. It 
is not necessary that social theory concerning 
school administration be limited to the realms of 
speculation and conjecture. 

¢ Francis G. Cornell. ‘‘When Should Teachers Share in Making 


Administrative Decisions?’ The Nation’s Schools 53 :43-45; May, 
1954. 


For the public school teacher, as for most salaried employees, the problem of 
salary is to take a known number of dollars and by constructive management 
make them equal the maximum in good living. Specifically, salary must be con- 
verted into food, new clothing, rent, car payments, gifts for the family, etc. 


A Study in Teachers’ Cost of Living 


By WINSTON ROESCH 


T THE classroom teacher is an efficient 
converter of dollars into goods and services 
is quite clear. In the classroom, at the PTA 
meetings, at regional conventions, she gives every 
indication that what she earns she spends wisely. 
Her clothes are moderately priced and reflect 
good taste. She is known to be conservative and 
to practice economy in the purchase of goods 
and services. She pays her rent and meets in- 
stallment charges promptly. In time of inflation 
or deflation her credit rating, generally, is good. 
In effect, the teacher has proved her ability to 
take a few dollars and make a lot of common- 
sense living out of them. 

While the teacher is to be applauded as an 
efficient manager, the question needs to be 
raised, is she able to live as teacher is supposed 
to live? In other words, can she maintain an 
adequate standard of living in the community? 

The question is as troublesome as it is impor- 
tant. The factors that bear on the problem are 
difficult to isolate and to control. Widespread 
differences exist among teachers concerning 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
spend. Variations in living standards occur among 
communities and within any given community. 
Prices of consumer goods do not stand still; they 
are at one level today and at another tomorrow. 
Fortunately, some of these difficulties have been 
resolved. Techniques of study and measurement 
have been developed in the science of consumer 
economics, that permit the action researcher to 
attain, if he is careful, restricted but important 
conclusions concerning the cost of living of 
teachers. 


Pattern of Spending Defined 


To have maximum value, his analysis in the 
area of consumer economics should serve educa- 
tional ends. Three immediate objectives merit 


WINSTON ROESCH (Omega 874) is assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of Michigan. 


consideration. If what it costs a teacher to live on 
an adequate plane can be determined, then one 
of the questions to be considered in salary dis- 
cussions between a board of education and teach- 
ers has been answered. To know the cost of the 
teacher's standard of living in a community 
should aid salary study committees in their ef- 
forts to establish satisfactory minimum or base 
salaries. Finally, calculating the differences in 
the cost of living for teachers with no depend- 
ents and for those with dependents should lead 
a board to make a more objective analysis con- 
cerning the practicability of including a de- 
pendency allotment for teachers in the salary 
schedule. 

The methods used to determine costs of living 
of teachers range from interpretations of cost-of- 
living indexes to intensive field investigations in- 
volving such activities as establishing the char- 
acteristics of the population sample, formulating 
the standard of living norms, and pricing the 
items making up a pattern of expenditures. 


Two-Thirds Had No Dependents 


This second method, the field survey, was 
followed during the school year 1952-1953, to 
discover what it would cost public school teach- 
ers to maintain an adequate standard of living 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. The study was in 
three phases. In Phase I, an acceptable (con- 
servative) standard of living for classroom 
teachers employed by the city school district 
was established. The standard was defined in 
goods and services posited as essential for the 
socio-economic group to which teachers belong. 
Phase II involved the pricing of those goods and 
services in the retail stores and service agencies 
of the community. In Phase III data were sum- 
marized, interpreted and evaluated. 

Questions concerning characteristics of the 
population to be sampled were answered by sut- 
veying some 900 teachers who comprised the lo- 
cal teaching staff. Thirteen categories of de- 
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pendency were identified, ranging from women 
classroom teachers with one dependent to men 
teachers with five or more dependents. As ex- 
pected, there were more teachers in the classifi- 
cation of women teachers with no dependents 
than there were in any dependency category. 
However, it was a surprise to find in an urban 
community with a population of more than 
175,000, twice as many teachers with no de- 
pendents as with dependents. Also of interest 
was the discovery that only 16 in a population 
sample of 491 were men teachers with no de- 
pendents. 


Principles of the Study 


As a part of the introductory phase of the 
project, the survey group reviewed the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the collection of data. 
It was agreed that two research teams of ten 
members each would be organized. Group A had 
the task of analyzing the cost of living standards 
of the woman classroom teacher with no de- 
pendents and then formulating the detailed list 
of goods and services for Phase II, pricing. Group 
B had the responsibility of studying the cost of 
living and obtaining the appropriate price data 
for classroom teachers with dependents. In view 
of comparison techniques available, Group B 
decided there was no need to secure cost of 
living data on each of the thirteen categories of 
known dependency. Instead, the family composi- 
tion most frequently used in studies of the cost 
of living of white-collar workers was adopted as 
a norm. This “average” family consisted of a 
man, his wife, and their two children, boy 13 
and girl 8. 

For Phase I, selection of standards, both groups 
limited their analyses to quantity and cost budg- 
ets designed for those who are members of the 
middle class—the socio-economic group to which 
most teachers belong. Five criteria were followed 
in the evaluation of published budgets: 1) gen- 
eral construction, 2) author, 3) date of publica- 
tion, 4) interpretation of data and 5) the pricing 
form. To complete this phase of the study both 
groups selected basic quantity-cost budgets to 
be used in pricing. The selected budgets were 
then revised to meet certain conditioning factors. 


Necessary Incomes Determined 


In Phase II, pricing, the techniques for the 
collection of evidence included questionnaires, 
letters and telephone inquiries, interviews, and 
direct pricing. All items, with the exception of 
housing for the woman teacher with no depend- 
ents, were priced during November, 1952. Data 
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on housing were obtained in January, 1953, by 
surveying the actual monthly expenditures of the 
women teachers who rented furnished and un- 
furnished apartments. Detailed procedures on 
pricing were formulated by both groups. In the 
pricing of goods and services appropriate agent 
or agency contact had to be made to secure ac- 
curate information on cost of food, clothing, 
housing, automobiles, medical and dental care, 
life insurance, and retirement and other items. 
When the cost of living summaries prepared 
by Groups A and B are analyzed, it is evident 
that in the city of Grand Rapids the woman 
teacher with no dependents needs at least 
$2891.08, excluding federal income tax, to main- 
tain an adequate standard of living. The man 
teacher with three dependents requires $6292.44, 
excluding federal income tax, to support his 
family in a manner that is customary and accept- 
able for members of the teaching profession. 


Basic Expenditures Listed 


The totals of $2891.08 and $6292.44 do not, 
of course, represent the actual expenditures for 
goods and services of any teacher in the city 
school system. Some teachers will spend more, 
others less on the items that comprise the basic 
quar.tity-cost budgets. Quite probably no teacher 
will spend the exact amounts as reported by the 
survey teams. Many teachers, for example, do 
not own an automobile, yet the automobile is a 
part of the customary and accepted current ex- 
penditure pattern of the teachers in the city. 
Consequently, survey team A included $588.82 
to cover this item. With this money the woman 
teacher would be expected to pay for her car, to 
keep it operational with gas, oil and repairs, and 
to protect it with both antifreeze and insurance. 
For the teacher with dependents, Group B set 
this cost at $698.13 annually, covering payments 
on the car and the necessary operation and main- 
tenance expense. 

Another major item in the standard of living is 
clothing. For the man teacher as well as for the 
woman the cost of clothing reflects demands of 
the community that teachers shall maintain a 
high standard of personal appearance. To find 
clothing requirements, 82 teachers were inter- 
viewed, some with dependents, others without. 
Experienced teachers as well as those in their 
first year of teaching were asked to list on a 
standard form the clothes they had on hand and 
their annual replacement of clothing items. 
They were asked also to specify those items of 
clothing not on the standard form which, in their 
opinion, teachers must have. From this analysis 
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of the annual clothing requirements, two check 
lists of clothing items were prepared, one for 
Group A, the other for Group B. 


Average Prices Used 

The pricing of more than twenty basic items, 
including hats, coats, jackets, suits, slacks, and 
shoes was a difficult task. The first step was to 
identify the department stores and apparel shops 
most generally patronized by teachers. While 
positive identification was not attained, items 
were priced in stores known to be popular with 
most teachers. The field workers also had to con- 
sider the price spread in a store on coats, suits 
and other garments. The members of the pricing 
team were instructed, when checking items with 
more than one list price, to record the retail price 
of the item the teachers would be most likely to 
buy. The cost finally accepted was the mean of 
the prices of the item in four stores. 

The cost of clothing for the woman teacher 
with no dependents totaled $455.09. For the man 
teacher and his three dependents, the necessary 
clothing cost, $1078.82, was more than twice the 
clothing cost of the woman teacher. 


Four Classes Constitute Major Costs 


To determine the food costs of the woman 
teacher with no dependents, a budget prepared 
by the New York State Department of Labor 
was adopted. Although the New York State 
budget was drawn up to aid in setting minimum 
wage rates for women, Group A believed that 
measuring the cost of the food with this standard 
would result in more reliable cost figures than 
would the use of nutritional and quantity stand- 
ards prepared by the survey team. Their position 
was further supported when a search of the 
sources failed to disclose any quantity-cost food 
budgets especially designed for teachers. As 
their guide, Group B used a revision of the 
quantity standards prepared for the white-collar 
worker and his family by the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

The prices of food items were obtained from 
the markets a teacher would be expected to pa- 
tronize. The recorded prices were for middle- 
grade items only. Included in the total cost were 
allowances for meals at home, away from home, 
for guests, and an allowance for state sales taxes. 
In view of the adoption by Group A of a quanti- 
ty-cost budget designed exclusively for the un- 
married woman worker in New York, the food 
costs of the woman teacher with no dependents 
in Grand Rapids will tend to be higher rather 
than lower than the estimated annual cost of 
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$428.55. The cost of food for the man teacher 
and his family in this urban community amounts 
to $1585.67 annually, or more than three and 
one-half times the yearly food bill of the woman 
teacher with no dependents. 


Other Budget Items 


Although food, clothing, transportation, and 
housing constitute the major cost items, substan- 
tial expenditures are required by men and wom- 
en teachers for medical and dental care, recrea- 
tion, care of the person, gifts and contributions, 
life insurance, and retirement. 

In dollar amounts, the largest single item in 
this miscellaneous category is life insurance and 
retirement. As this is written, public school 
teachers in Michigan are not eligible for federal 
social security benefits. Further, their fiscal pro- 
tection for the later maturity period is limited, 
generally, to low-rate compulsory retirement and 
high-rate voluntary insurance programs. The 
need to supplement the state retirement benefits 
with private insurance tends to fix their current 
pension cost at a relatively high figure. The study 
group established, as a result of field investiga- 
tions, the present annual cost to the woman 
teacher with no dependents at $378.95. This 
would provide $195.00 a month at the age of 
65. To provide life insurance and _ retirement 
protection for the man teacher with three de- 
pendents, the annual expenditure was estimated 


to be $453.38. 


Annual Costs Compared 

Comparisons of cost living standards by budg- 
et items for (A) the woman teacher with no 
dependents and (B) the man teacher with three 
dependents, are given in the following table: 


Per Cent of 
Budget Items Annual Cost Annual Cost 
A B 


Automobile ..........$ 588.82 $ 598.13 20.5 I11 
455.09 1078.82 15.7 17.1 
Insurance and 

Retirement ......... 378.95 453.38 13.0 7.1 
Gifts and Contributions. 183.44 219.65 63 345 
Recreation ........... 102.70 26042 35 43 
Medical and 

Dental Care ........ 97.34 22151 35 36 
Care of Person ........ 61.51 139.73 21 22 
Education 80.45 60.59 28 8 

Total Annual Cost .. 2891.08 6192.44 

Income Tax .... 577.20 664.80 


Grand Totals .$3468.28 $6957.24 
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By budget divisions, the woman classroom 
teacher with no dependents spends more for an 
automobile than for any other item, 20.5 per cent 
of her total annual cost. In addition to transpor- 
tation, her other major costs will be housing, 17.8 
per cent and clothing, 15.7 per cent. The man 
teacher with dependents must place more pur- 
chasing emphasis on food, housing and clothing 
than on transportation. 

Housing and food together comprise one half 
of his annual expenditures for goods and serv- 
ices, clothing 17 per cent, and transportation— 
an automobile—11 per cent. 

One other major budget item must be consid- 
ered in the cost of living of classroom teachers. 
This item, federal income tax, is an annual cost 
that must be met regardless of the standards set 
for clothing, food, housing and/or transportation. 
As the woman teacher with no dependents re- 
quires $2891.08 for goods and services, an addi- 
tional amount of $577.20 to cover federal income 
tax must be included, making her total salary 
requirement, $3468.28. The man teacher with 
three dependents will need slightly more than 
twice that amount, or $6957.24. Of this sum, he 
will need to set aside $664.80 per year for income 
tax payments. The remainder, $6292.44, will be 
expended for goods and services as identified in 
the quantity and cost budgets. 


Data for Board Consideration 


One of the immediate objectives of cost-of- 
living studies is to provide, in detail, objective 
evidence that can be used by boards of educa- 
tion and teachers in their review of salary sched- 
ules adopted by the school district. In working 
towards this goal, the living costs of all teachers 
with and without dependents should be deter- 
mined and reported. Although thirteen categories 
of dependency were identified by teachers of 
the Grand Rapids Public Schools, a reclassifica- 
tion of data shows that more than 95 per cent 
of all teachers are included in the category of 
one- to five-member families, inclusive. 

Because of time and the cost factors, field sur- 
veys were undertaken of the one-member (A) 
and the four-member (B) families, only. To esti- 
mate the cost of living of the two-, three-, and 
five-member families a scale developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics! was introduced. In 
the comparison scale, the cost of living of the 
four-member family is established as the norm, 
or 100. The other family sizes are a fixed per- 


‘Bureau of Labor Statistics. Worker's Budgets in the United 


States, Bulletin No. 927. Washington: Government Printing 
» 1948, p. 51. 
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centage of the base, ranging from 46 per cent 
for the one-member family to 114.1 per cent for 
the five-member family. By size of family, with 
$6192.44 (B) taken as the norm, the estimated 
costs of living are as follows: 


Size of Family Per Cent of Base Total Cost 


$7179.67 
6292.44 
5310.82 
4178.19 
2894.54 


4-member (standard) ... 
3-member 
2-member 
1l-member 


Potential Earning Power Not Considered 


The size of family most frequently given by 
teachers in the Grand Rapids Public Schools 
(other than the one-member family) consists of 
two members—the teacher and either a wife or 
a close relative. Before federal income taxes, this 
“average” family will require $4178.19 in order 
to purchase the necessary food, housing and 
other essentials of contemporary living in Grand 
Rapids. The additive factor, taxes, will increase 
the living costs of this two-member family—a 
teacher and one dependent —to more than $4700. 

No consideration was given in this study to 
the amount each teacher ought to earn. The 
actual earning or salary power of a teacher for a 
year is a composite of her ability, experience, 
training, and the amount that community and 
state is willing and able to pay for her services. 
However, if teachers are to maintain their status 
as a professional class, boards of education 
should give careful consideration, at the time of 
salary revisions, to the cost of living data per- 
tinent to the teaching staff and to the communi- 
ty. Failure of boards of education to act on cost 
of living requirements may well mean further 
exclusion of competent personnel from teaching 
at elementary, secondary and community col- 
lege levels. 

This conclusion is especially applicable to men 
teachers, as they have a much higher dependen- 
cy factor than women teachers. 


Reasonable and Comfortable Standards 
The basic needs of teachers for goods and 


services are similar to the needs of other occu- 
pational groups comprising the middle or white- 
collar classes. However, their firm acceptance of 
the doctrine that they are members of a profes- 
sion places some of their needs or felt-demands 
in a classification more nearly that of executive 
groups. Such budget items as education, contri- 
butions and gifts are examples of this. The field 
surveys by groups A and B also revealed that 
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current community pressures concerning the 
wearing apparel of teachers generates a force 
sufficient to cause teachers to spend more than 
a normal middle-class expectancy on new clothes 
and the cleaning and repair of clothes on hand. 
To those who are interested in detailed treat- 
ment of the dependency factor in teaching this 
report may prove disappointing. One should not 
conclude from the cost-of-living statements as 
presented that the teacher with four dependents 
should receive more than the teacher with two 
dependents, or that men teachers should receive 
a higher salary than women teachers. It is a point 
of the study that the maintenance of a reasona- 
ble and comfortable standard should be an at- 
tainable goal for all teachers. This interpretation 
appears to be entirely fair as the services ren- 
dered by teachers are considered indispensable 
by all American communities. Although the 
cost-of-living requirements established by the 
survey are expressed in exact amounts, these 
amounts are subject to frequent change. How- 
ever, it appears permissible, in view of the na- 
ture and extent of the study, to indicate that, 
based on 1952 prices, a legitimate and reason- 
able standard of living of public school teachers 
in Grand Rapids, by size of family, ranged from 
approximately $3500 to more than $7000. 


A FAITH FOR THE FUTURE 
(Concluded from page 212) 


in itself, and the revolutionary is so imbued with 
his program that he uses all types of oppression 
and all kinds of arbitrary actions. The concen- 
tration camp thus is almost a necessary part of 
the revolutionary program. 

Another method of change is through evolu- 
tionary political action. This ideal can be seen in 
the workings of the New Deal in the United 
States, in the co-operative system in Sweden, and 
in the Labor Government in Great Britain. Po- 
litical reform is valuable but it is not a magic 
remedy, because it is important not only to 
change institutions, but above all to reconstruct 
man’s basic attitudes and to liberate his search 
for happiness and creativity. 

Another method of transformation is religious 
exhortation. The history of mankind is full of the 
struggles of saints who had a new vision of man 
and who tried to awaken the individual to his 
own potentialities and to live according to ideal 
possibilities. But their followers often disre- 
garded the sublime teachings of these great 
prophets and instead chose the road of blind 
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faith and orthodoxy. They often mistook the idols 
of the tribe for the manifestations of God. 

Orthodoxy has failed to change human nature 
because it has made too many compromises. At 
first in Western society a compromise was made 
with the Roman empire, then with the German 
barbarians, then with feudalism, afterwards with 
the national state and then with the demands of 
an acquisitive society. Such compromises made 
religious faith a servant of society, instead of be- 
ing the judge and guide of society. This long his- 
tory does not imply that real religion is unneces- 
sary; on the contrary, modern man is in desper- 
ate need of religious idealism. 

There remains another method of creative re- 
form: education. Here again failures are only 
too evident. We find the reign of vocationalism, 
the dominance of quantitative standards, over- 
reliance upon athletics, the lack of great teach- 
ers, the ascendancy of narrow specialization, the 
cult of administration, and other deficiencies too 
numerous to mention. Yet real education, which 
means not only the training of the ‘young, but of 
adults and old people, offers the best method of 
cultural reconstruction open to us. 


A survey of school children in three typical coun- 
ties in West Virginia showed that only one child in 
ten had eaten an adequate breakfast. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEONS 


Phi Delta Kappa luncheons will be held in 
connection with each of the 1955 regional 
meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Tickets will be available, as 
usual, at the Registration Booth. 

The schedule of meeting times and places, 
and luncheon costs, follows: 


St. Louis, Missourtr 

Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), February 28, Mis- 
souri Room, Hotel Statler. $3.00, including tax and 
gratuity. 
Denver, CoLoravo 

Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), March 14, Century 
Room, Cosmopolitan Hotel. $2.50, including tax 
and gratuity. 
(Note: The Phi Delta Kappa Board of Directors 
will meet in the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
coincident with the Denver Convention of the 
AASA.) 


CLEVELAND, OnI0 


Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), April 4, Ballroom, 
Hotel Cleveland. $3.00, including tax and gratuity. 
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Modern Concepts of Public Relations 


No public school has ever operated in a social vacuum apart from the society 
it served. In every school and community thousands of opportunities arise for 
affecting public relations in some degree. Even the most casual contacts tend to 
influence the public toward the school, either favorably or unfavorably. Every 
school activity and contact between members of the school personnel and the 
children and adults of the community has dynamic potentialities. 


By JAMES J. JONES 


American school had its beginning with 

James G. Carter and Horace Mann, in 1837, 
when through their efforts, the first state board 
of education was created in Massachusetts. Hor- 
ace Mann, the first secretary of the board, began 
amost remarkable work of molding public opin- 
ion, and soon became the recognized leader of 
school organizations in the United States. Each 
year Horace Mann organized campaigns to ex- 
plain to the people the meaning and importance 
of education. So successful was he, that he start- 
ed a great common school revival which led to 
the regeneration of schools throughout the north- 
eastern states. No one did more than he to es- 
tablish in the minds of American people the con- 
cept that education should be universal, non- 
sectarian, and free.’ 

In early American educational history the 
school was a strong community force. Classes 
were taught which most of the people under- 
stood. Public interest and participation in educa- 
tion were accepted as the responsibility of the 
community. Local public opinion exercised a 
governing influence over the school. 

Mort describes this condition in relation to lo- 
cal support: 


I MAY BE SAID that public relations in the 


The American school has developed largely as a 
local institution. The control and financing of it have 
remained in the hands of the community to such an 
extent that frequently the small districts have been 
handicapped in the effort to achieve the most effi- 
cient operation of the school system of the state. 


JAMES J. JONES (Alpha 1784) is assistant professor 
of education, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ari- 
zona. 


This does not mean that there have not been some 
very beneficial results from the local effort to main- 
tain schools and, while it is recognized that a larger 
proportion of the support of education than is now 
available in many states should come from state 
sources, it is also recognized that a certain degree 
of local responsibility for the financing of education 
is beneficial in its results.* 


When public education became a state func- 
tion it became what might be termed “institu- 
tionalized.” State laws were relied upon heavily 
to determine the nature of the organization, the 
personnel, and the program. Yeager describes 
this situation as follows: 


Visiting committees were replaced by superin- 
tendents and principals, now clothed with legal au- 
thority. Academies and high schools supplemented 
the elementary program, teaching subjects little 
understood by most folks. A certain aloofness from 
the people of the community gradually began to 
characterize public education. Although the board 
of education remained a powerful community force, 
more and more responsibility was delegated to the 
supervisory officers. Even boards of education be- 
gan to draw away from the people who elected 
them, regarding their offices as having a certain of- 
ficial status, clothing many of their acts in secrecy, 
and tolerating, if not resenting, public “intrusion.”* 


Education has, in many instances, followed thé 
examples set by business. It often reflected an 
attitude of disregard for the public similar to that 
adopted by big business during the latter’s early 
development. Recently, business and industry 
have realized the importance of a closer relation- 

1Cubberley, E. P., History of Education, pp. 689-690. 

2 Mort, P. R., and Reusser, W. G., Public School Finance, p. 


82. 
* Yeager, W. A., School-Community Relations, p. 104. 
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ship with the public. Education has been mak- 
ing progress in its attempt to return to earlier 
community acquaintanceship and cooperation. 

Certain major concepts of school-community 
relations have progressively developed, each of 
which may be found in practice at present. 
These four concepts are indifference, school pub- 
licity, educational interpretation, and coopera- 
tive endeavor. 


Indifference 


Yeager‘ defines this concept as “that state of 
mind in which there is a partial or complete in- 
difference to, or disregard of, the place of the 
home and the community in any educational en- 
deavor associated with public education.” 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals® described this same concept as the “hands- 
off’ approach. This approach was used in the 
early part of the century by schoolmen who took 
the attitude that the schools belonged to the 
“professionals.” Principals and teachers let it be 
known that the children were to be placed in the 
hands of those who knew best. Parents were ex- 
pected to accept, without question, the program 
which the school personnel designed. 

Where an attitude of complete or partial in- 
difference is assumed, one should not feel that 
there is complete hiatus between the school, 
home, and community. But, usually very little 
effort is expended to make reports meaningful 
to parents and parents are not encouraged to 
visit the schools. Confidence in the schools is 
maintained through a motionless or “let-alone” 
attitude. Where the publie is satisfied, and all 
appears well, indifference to the home and the 
community will likely continue to be the prevail- 


ing philosophy. 
Selling the School to the Public 


A second concept which has characterized 
school-community relations, and which still ex- 
ists, has been called “school publicity” and “sell- 
ing the school to the public.” The public, under 
this interpretation, becomes the concern of the 
school only when there may be “something to 
sell”; when certain information is to be con- 
veyed; or when a story is to be told to gain pub- 
lic support for some desired goal.® 

“The selling approach” is described by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals’ 
as being brought about by conditions in the 


* Ibid., p. 105. 
5 National Education Association and the Department of Ele- 


mentary School Principals, The Public and the Elementary 
School, p. 11. 


6 Yeager, op. cit., p. 107. 
7 National Education Association and Department of Elemen- 


tary School Principals, op. cit., p. 11. 
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early thirties that caused educators to believe 
that the public must be “sold” on the existing 
program of education. The selling approach was 
largely one of telling the public, combined with 
an attitude of “take our word for it.” This period 
produced some of the technics considered de- 
sirable today. 

In an effort to secure quick results a number 
of cities, adopting a procedure which had proved 
successful in business, resorted to short but in- 
tensive publicity campaigns. Suggestions for or- 
ganizing and conducting such campaigns were 
developed by Alexander and Theisen.’ These 
authors studied carefully seventy successful pub- 
licity campaigns, and, less exhaustively, many 
other campaigns, to determine the causes of fail- 
ure. The findings of these studies, combined with 
reports from school superintendents, enabled the 
authors to set up a list of common practices, 
helpful suggestions, and “pitfalls” to be avoided, 
as well as the principles to be followed in a cam- 
paign for school support. 

Stevenson’ analyzed and listed the methods 
used in school publicity campaigns. He presents, 
without evaluation, a great many samples of 
publicity activities which were employed in ten 
successful campaigns. 

He concludes: 


As long as the voters determine the amount of 
money which the schools receive, it is highly im- 
portant and only fair that they receive accurate in- 
formation concerning educational needs. Whether 
or not an intensive campaign is essential depends 
upon the existing conditions in each case. As con- 
tinuous publicity for the schools becomes the gen- 
eral practice throughout the country, there is doubt- 
less less need than formerly for the highly organized 
and expensive campaign. It is the author's opinion, 
however, that the time will never come when it will 
be unnecessary to put forth some special effort just 
before election time.?° 


Miller and Charles‘! endeavored to combine 
the points of view of the educator and the news- 
paper man in discussing publicity in the public 
schools. Their book concerns itself with the 
means and media of publicity which were used 
in the Cleveland, Ohio, school system. 

These authors conclude that the school must 
be frank and honest with the taxpayers; that citi- 
zens may visit the schools at any time; that the 
schools must recognize and admit publicly their 
deficiencies and advise the public how they mean 


8 Alexander, C. and Theisen, W. W., Publicity Campaigns for 
Better Support, 158 pp. 
® Stevenson, P. R., Ca 


10 [bid., p. 58. 
11 Miller, C. R., and Charles, F., Publicity and th 


Schools, 325 pp. 
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to counteract them; and that publicity must be 
continuous both in and out of school. Their study 
emphasized the value of community contacts 
and the need for giving the citizens free access 
to the schools. 

Moehlman™? supports the idea that periodic 
publicity has much in its favor, but that it also 
involves dangers of a boomerang nature that 
should be carefully considered by farseeing ex- 
ecutives and school boards. He believes that 
a continuous program of public relations which 
keeps the public constantly informed will en- 
able the people to be better prepared to meet an 
emergency on a more intelligent basis. 

Alexander’* made a thorough canvass of the 
literature on educational publicity, including un- 
published materials for the 10-year period prior 
to and including June, 1927. He found only 28 
documents that rightly could be said to embody 
research in educational publicity. 

In 1934, Farley gave an excellent evaluation 
of this philosophy of school-community relations: 


The concept of educational publicity as a means 
of “selling the schools to the public” is not com- 
prehensive enough, however, to encompass the 
whole job. The phrase may have value upon certain 
occasions, and may serve as a stereotype in visualiz- 
ing some of the functions of publicity for certain 
people, but it falls short of describing the practice 
and suggesting the significance of this new school 
service. The need for interpretation, like that for 
administration and research, has arisen from the 
nature of organized education itself. For while it may 
often with advantages employ the principles of 
psychology used effectively in ordinary advertising, 
both its objectives and its results differ essentially 
from those of a sales campaign."* 


“Selling the schools to the public” is inade- 
quate as a concept of school-community rela- 
tions largely because it tends to imply something 
selfish and destructive. A community cannot buy 
something which it already owns, and the public 
schools do belong to the people. The public has 
often felt resentful because essential information 


has been denied it. 


Educational Interpretation 


Educational interpretation was the next stage 
in the enlarging concept of public relations. This 
approach to school-community relations was 
probably an outcome of several developments.** 
The public became dissatisfied with the “selling 


Mochiman, A B., Public School Relations, p. 
Alexander, C., “Research in Educational Teach- 
ers * College Record, 29:479-487, March, 1928. 
i Farley, Belmont M., Sch ool Publicity, p. 6. 
® Yeager, op. cit., pp. 109-110. 
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the schools” concept and publicity campaigns. 
Selling foresees values received. Aroused citi- 
zens sensed the rising costs of education and 
surveys pointed out educational misfits, so that 
citizens felt there was a lack of value received. 

This interpretation of the public schools im- 
plies that the direction and control of any pro- 
gram built upon this philosophy still remains 
with the public school itself. It involves an un- 
derstanding of public opinion as a social force 
in the community, and of social pressures and 
how to meet them. Moehlman defines social in- 
terpretation as follows: 


Social interpretation may be considered as that 
activity whereby the institution is made av are of 
community conditions and needs and the factual in- 
formational service whereby the people are kept 
continuously informed of the purpose, value, con- 
ditions, and needs of their educational program.** 


This concept foresees that the public will ac- 
cept the schools as they are presented and will 
assume that the schools have done their best un- 
der existing laws and social and economic con- 
ditions. The public school must be taken to the 
people, with the administration taking the ini- 
tiative. The educational needs of the community 
must be understood by the whole community. 

There seems to be agreement among writers 
as to the criteria for a philosophy of educational 
interpretation and for evaluating a program of 
school-community relations based on this phi- 
losophy. In The Improvement of Education** the 
National Education Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence list the following cri- 
teria pertaining to interpretation of the school to 
the community: 


1. Is it interesting? 

2. Is it understandable? 

3. Is it repeated frequently? 

4. Is it satisfying? 

5. Does it reach everyone in the community? 


Reeder'* then defines public school relations as 
“that phase of school administration which gives 
information concerning the schools.” He believes 
that public school relations is a more democratic 
term than public school publicity, although these 
two terms are often used interchangeably. Any 
honest effort which attempts to bring the com- 
munity into closer cooperation with the schools 
may properly be called public relations. 

Grinnell suggests that a good public relations 
program should be continuous, honest, inclusive, 


18 Moehlman, A. B., Social Interpretation, p. 104. 

17 National Education Association and Department of Super- 
intendence, Improvement in Education, pp. 171-175. 

1s Reeder, W. G., An Introduction to Public School Relations, 
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understandable, and dignified, but aggressive. It 
should reach everyone in the community and 
use every facility at hand.?® In short, he states 
that good interpretation must be the reflection of 
a good school. 

The National Education Association and the 
Department of Elementary School Principals” 
describe the interpretation approach as a devel- 
opment in recognition of the inadequacy of the 
telling or selling approach. Interpreting the 
schools to the public should not be omitted from 
future programs. However, it is largely a one- 
directional approach and is inadequate as a 
method of meeting current and future needs. 
This procedure means that the administrative 
function of school-community relations resides 
with and is controlled by the school itself. The 
public school has met this responsibility when 
it has retained public confidence over the years 
as manifested by its policies being adopted, its 
program supported, and its personnel retained. 
Yeager describes this concept as follows: 


The principles of educational interpretation rest 
upon the fundamental concept that, although theo- 
retically the schools belong to the people, the right 
to control and administer them understandingly is 
still that of lay control vested in the board of educa- 
tion and professional control vested in the admin- 
istration.** 


Although occasionally there may be isolated 
instances of a two-way process, interpretation 
seldom admits any arrangement whereby school- 
community relations become an interaction of 


school and community. 


Cooperative Endeavor 


The cooperative endeavor concept of school- 
community relations centers around cooperative 
endeavor in the interests of complete child wel- 
fare and is built upon a foundation that recog- 
ognizes certain definite implications in terms of 
child training.**? The child must take certain re- 
sponsibilities for his own acts and learn to take 
his place in the social environment in which he 
lives. The child must make constant adjustments 
to the changes which influence his way of living. 

Moehlman?* in his book Social Interpretation, 
concludes that the operation, interpretation, and 
improvement of the school as a social institution 
should proceed as a smoothly integrated process 
in which, to all outward appearances, there are 
no divisions. His philosophy stresses mutual un- 

19 Grinnell, J. E., Interpreting the Public School, p. 26. 

2? National Education Association and the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, op. cit., p. 11. 

21 Yeager, op. cit., p. 112. 


2 Ibid., p. 114. 
23 MoehIman, op. cit., 485 pp. 
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derstanding of education by community and 
school. This is provided by interpretation of the 
community and the school. 

Education has come to have new meanings, 
The school is in a better position to direct the 
education of the whole child. There is obvious 
need for cooperation among all who are asso- 
ciated with the child’s development and who in- 
fluence his behavior in any manner. Yeager says 
in this respect: 

The school is but one agency in the process, al- 
though it must assume certain responsibilities jn 
directing it. The home has a definite place and re- 
sponsibility which it cannot avoid or delegate. The 
community has certain responsibilities which all its 
members can neither avoid nor fail to assume. The 
problem is how to coordinate and harmonize all 
those desirable learning situations in which the 
child finds himself . . . under the cooperative direc- 
tion of all who are and should be concerned in the 
endeavor.** 


Hickey** studied the nature and scope of the 
direction of public school relations, in selected 
cities of the United States as to personnel, phi- 
losophy, objectives, criteria, and functions of 
agencies. He discovered three philosophical ap- 
proaches: (1) sell the schools to the public, (2) 
educational interpretation, and (3) cooperative 
endeavor. He found that, of the directors of 
public school relations who checked only one 
philosophical approach, 69 per cent checked 
“educational interpretation.” Of the directors 
who checked more than one philosophical ap- 
proach, 40.9 per cent checked “cooperative en- 
deavor,” and 40.4 per cent reported “educational 
interpretation.” When the data were studied as 
to the highest state of philosophical approach 
checked by all the directors, it was found that 
68.6 per cent listed “cooperative endeavor” and 
27.8 per cent checked “educational interpreta- 
tion.” It should be borne in mind that Hickey’s 
study was confined to 57 cities of more than 
100,000 population and 26 cities of less than 
100,000 population. 

Miller®* in developing an Appraisal Form, took 
into consideration the fact that philosophies re- 
garding the public school relations activities and 
programs may differ. Two separate sets of figures 
are prescribed in his study, one for such activi- 
ties under a philosophy of educational interpre- 
tation, and the second based on the philosophy 
of child-centered mutual cooperation. In sum- 
marizing he gives the following conclusion: 


* Yeager, op. cit., p. 115. Pet 
2 Hickey, J. M., The Direction of Public School Relations ™ 


Cities of the United States, p. 328. 
% Miller, D. F., An Appraisal Technique for Programs of 
Public School Relations, p. 293. 
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In total score value, public school relations ac- 
tivities in programs based upon the philosophy of 
child-centered mutual cooperation, are of more im- 
portance than those based on the philosophy of ed- 
ucational interpretation. A maximum of 983 points 
are allowed for the score based on the former phi- 
losophy, while only 907.5 points are allowed on the 
latter. 


The National Education Association and the 
Department of Elementary School Principals?’ 
dedicated their yearbook to the view that, if a 
desirable program for elementary school chil- 
dren is to improve steadily in the future, it will 
do so through the wholehearted cooperation of 
all concerned. Children will work with teachers 
to promote happy, successful, and worthwhile 
experiences, which they understand and appre- 
ciate. Principals and teachers will work together 
in developing understandings and appreciations, 
thus producing an atmosphere of progress, new 
experiences, and increased satisfaction for both. 
Together, the public, the profession, and the 
children will understand, support, and believe in 
their program of education. 

A rather recent study of the history of public 
school relations is that of Bainbridge, in 1950. In 
this research Bainbridge** summarized his re- 
view of the literature with this philosophy: 


It now seems that public relations of the school 
will tend to promote further integration of the 
school with the life of the community. Community 
councils and parents-teacher-citizen groups through- 
out the nation have increased in both strength and 
number. Their attention is focused on the needs of 
the schools. Their work indicates their belief in 
American public education and the necessity for 
combating the severe conditions of the schools. 
Building and maintaining community understand- 
ing of the schools is the task at hand. Mutual co- 
operative endeavor between educators and citizens 
on a permanent basis would seem to provide solu- 
tions to the problems which our schools are facing. 


Strong educational leadership should help se- 
lect the most advanced and workable philosophy 
that will assist in attaining the goals which edu- 
cation seeks for a given community. Although it 
may not be possible to put such a philosophy into 
effect immediately, a good procedure would be 
to begin where the subject is and seek to advance 
to higher levels as rapidly as advisable. 


“National Education Association and mg Department of Ele- 


mentary School Principals, op. cit., p. 1 


*Bainbridge, F. W., Il, The Growth and Development of 
Public Relations in Public Secondary Schools of the United 
States, 1920-1948, p. 105. 


If men be good, government can not be bad.— 
William Penn. 
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OF CONCERN TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


NEW CHAPTERS: A petition for a campus chap- 
ter has been received from Butler University, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, and petitions are being prepared 
in two other institutions: University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia, and Illinois Southern University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. The preparation of these peti- 
tions has been endorsed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the District Representative of the 
district in which the institution is located. Assuming 
that each petition merits approval, installations will 
be authorized for early spring. 

A petition for a field chapter at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee has been received. It has been approved by 
the District Representative and, upon final approval 
by the Board of Directors, will be installed. 

AASA LUNCHEONS: The regional meetings of 
the AASA are being held in St. Louis, Denver, and 
Cleveland this year and Phi Delta Kappa has ar- 
ranged for a luncheon at each of the meetings: 


St. Louis, Hotel Statler, Missouri Room, Monday, Febru 


ary 28. 

Denver, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Century Room, Monday, 
March 14. 

Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland, Red Room, Monday, April 4. 


The Board of Directors of Phi Delta Kappa will 
meet in Denver in the Brown Palace Hotel, March 
11-15, for the usual mid-year business session. Mem- 
bers of the fraternity are invited to “drop in” and 
say “hello” or to discuss matters of business. 

BUILDING PROGRESS: A report received from 
Bloomington as these lines are written stated that 
the excavation for the new building is about com- 
pleted, a part of which has involved the removal of 
limestone. In order to avoid excessive excavation of 
this type, the elevation of the building has been 
raised four feet above that originally planned. 

BUILDING FUND: The effort to raise $150,000 
for the building fund is in full swing. More than 
53,000 brochures were mailed to members of Phi 
Delta Kappa. To date, 729 contributions have been 
recorded for a total of $6,521.80. They range from 
$1.00 to $1,000 with 70 per cent at $6.00 or less 
per contributor. While it is too soon to reach valid 
conclusions, the early sample of returns would indi- 
cate that the need is not realized or there is a lack 
of genuine interest in the undertaking. It is obvious 
that the proportion of contributions at the higher 
level must increase if the goal of $150,000 is to be 
reached—contributions of $10, $15, $20, $25, $50, 
$75, $100, and higher. Brothers, if you have, why 
not share? Make an investment in Phi Delta Kappa. 

The field chapter at Hammond, Indiana, has 
turned in its report after an every-member canvass 
of the area served by the chapter. Members of the 
chapter and other Phi Delta Kappans in the area 
were approached personally for contributions. The 
net result is a total contribution almost twice the 
goal suggested to the chapter. What one field chap- 
ter has done, others also may do. Hats off to Alpha 
Epsilon Field Chapter at Hammond! —P. M. C. 
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Preliminary Report on Opinion Survey 


By WALTER B. LOVELACE 


authors of vicious magazine articles and books 

apparently have gone wide of their mark. At 
least there is every indication of this in an opinion 
survey now being conducted by Phi Delta Kappa’s 
Commission on Free Public Education. 

It is too early in the game, however, to jump to 
final conclusions because the survey only got under 
way last fall, and up to now only about 1,400 replies 
have been turned in by PDK chapters from 10 dif- 
ferent states. 

The survey instrument being used is based on one 
originally developed by Russell Hammond, Maynard 
Bemis, and graduate students at the University of 
Wyoming. It covers two general areas: First, what 
has been the effect on public opinion of recent arti- 
cles and books attacking public education? Second, 
what is the attitude of laymen concerning the finan- 
cial support of public education? 

So far, about two-thirds of the replies have come 
from the Wyoming chapter and the remainder from 
Westport, Connecticut, Indianapolis, Boston, Chapel 
Hill, Urbana, Hartford, Connecticut, Peoria, Phila- 
delphia, and Boulder, Colorado. 


“Unjustified” by 2-to-1 

Educators should find some comfort in the fact 
that first replies show Americans, by about a 2-to-1 
majority, think that current attacks on public educa- 
tion are unjustified. 

This is not all there is to it. Although 431 said the 
attacks were unjustified while 283 thought they were 
justified, 460 people had no opinion on the matter. 
This could indicate that there are a great number of 
laymen sitting on the fence ready to slide either way, 
depending on the kind and amount of information 
they receive in the future. 

More encouraging is the fact that those polled 
felt by a 9-to-1 majority that today’s schools are bet- 
ter than those of 30 or 40 years ago. The question 
read like this: “Do you think that public schools to- 
day are better than——, about as good as—— or 
poorer than—— schools were 30 or 40 years ago?” 

Nine hundred and thirty-three checked “better 
than,” 162 “as good as” and only 101 “poorer than.” 

In spite of this overwhelming appreciation of to- 
day’s schools, members of the Commission are con- 
cerned about the large proportion of interviewees 
who qualified their answers to important questions 
in some way or another. 

For example, in a pair of questions which asked 


V inthe BRICKBATS hurled at public schools by 


the laymen first to rate today’s public schools and 
then to tell the areas in which schools are doing 
either more effective or less effective work than 
those of the past, a great many of those who rated 
today’s schools as “better than” also turned in a long 
list of criticisms. This seemed particularly true among 
interviewees who had no children in school and who 
had to depend indirectly on what they heard about 
the schools to form their judgments. 


Must Reach Non-Parents 


Commission members do not wish to condemn all 
criticism because some of it may be justified, but 
the kinds of criticisms developed by the survey, par- 
ticularly from non-parents, show that these peo- 
ple know very little about the methods and goals of 
their own public school systems. 

Commission members feel that this situation can 
be improved by educators setting up special public 
information programs to reach non-parents as well 
as parents. Suggestions for such programs probably 
will be one of the tangible results of the survey. 

Readers will be interested in condensed lists of the 
things in which interviewees have rated the schools 
as “more effective” and as “less effective”: 

More Effective: More subjects taught today; su- 
perior guidance programs; teachers better trained; 
more thought given to educational problems; schools 
better equipped; education more practical; and edu- 
cation is tailored for everyone rather than a few. 

Less Effective: Less emphasis on discipline; weak 
in the three R’s; education suffers from mass produc- 
tion; teachers are less able; education is not inter- 
preted to the public very well; not as much individ- 
ual attention to students; teachers aren’t as consci- 
entious; too much emphasis on sports; too many gen- 
eral subjects taught; not enough emphasis on music 
and the arts; schools are too crowded; too few teach- 
ers; too much use made of audio-visual aids. 

In all this, it was interesting to note that those 
interviewed placed more credence on national critics 
than on local critics of public schools. 


The Power of Print 

For some reason, many interviewees assume that 
if a writer sells an article to a nationally known 
magazine or has a book published ipso facto he must 
be both competent and accurate. Replies so far show 
that about one-third of the public believes the na- 
tional critics, one-third doesn’t and the last thi 

(Concluded on page 239) 
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@ In an effort to assist states in the change over from 
segregated to non-segregated schools, NAACP legal 
defense and educational fund has established a new 
social science department. The new department will 
make available to educators, school officials and civic 
organizations, findings and materials of social science 
which will aid desegregation programs. 

The work of the social science department will be 
guided by a committee of consultants consisting of 
many of the nation’s leading social scientists, and 
headed by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, chairman, soci- 
ology department, Brooklyn College. 

Serving with Prof. Lee on the committee of con- 
sultants which will direct the department, are 43 
sociologists, anthropologists, economists, historians, 
theologians, and educators on the faculties and staffs 
of 28 universities, colleges, research institutions and 
governmental commissions. Located in 18 states and 
the District of Columbia, the social scientists’ panel 
includes men and women working in such southern 
states as Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia, as well as border states like Delaware, 
Maryland, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania where in some areas segregated public schools 
still persist. 


# A $235,000 Ford Foundation grant for support 
and expansion of the African Study Program at 
Northwestern University has been announced. Direc- 
tor of the program is Prof. Melville J. Herskovits, 
chairman of Northwestern’s anthropology department 
and one of the nation’s leading authorities on Africa. 
The program was inaugurated in 1949 with aid from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Ford 
Foundation grant is for a five-year period. It will be 
used primarily for faculty field studies in Africa and 
for fellowships and scholarships for students prepar- 
ing for African research. Other expenditures will be 
made for faculty publications, visiting lecturers, and 
seminars bringing together the world’s outstanding 
experts on Africa. 


White House Conference Nov. 28-Dec. 1 


More than ninety per cent of the 53 States and 
Territories scheduled to participate in the White 
House Conference on Education have taken some 
definite action in planning local conferences on edu- 
cational problems. The 83rd Congress appropriated 
$900,000 to carry out the program. Of this sum, 
$700,000 has been allocated to the States to help 
defray the costs of their conferences. The minimum 


F 


allotment to a State is $5,000. Allocations are made 
on a population basis. 

President Eisenhower appointed a 32-member 
Committee for the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation under the Chairmanship of Neil H. McElroy, 
president of Procter and Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Committee is responsible for con- 
ducting the National Conference set for Nov. 28- 
Dec. 1, 1955. It also will assist the States when re- 
quested in planning and holding State conferences 
on education, and will prepare the report to the 
President. 

Five States and Territories in which no official 
action has been reported are Georgia, Texas, Utah, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Six States held conferences in 1954. They are Con- 
necticut (Nov. 30-Dec. 1), Washington (Nov. 22- 
23), Wyoming (Nov. 19-20), Nebraska (Nov. 22), 
Iowa (Dec. 9-10), and Kansas (Dec. 9). Three 
States, Wyoming, Nebraska, and Kansas are plan- 
ning follow-up activities and may hold additional 
State conferences. 


® Paul J. Misner, superintendent of schools, Glen- 
coe, Illinois, has been chosen as president-elect of 
the American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA). He will serve in this capacity for the year 
beginning March 15, 1955, and will begin a one- 
year term as president on March 15, 1956. 


Compile Bibliography on Communism 

Two reference works on communism in the United 
States, providing for the first time a full bibliography 
of the literature on the subject and a comprehensive 
digest of pertinent laws and public documents, have 
been distributed to more than 700 libraries through- 
out the country. Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the Fund for the Republic, which sponsored the two 
books, said that the Fund undertook this project to 
assist and encourage the serious study of the Com- 
munist question in this country. 

The books were compiled by a group of scholars 
under the chairmanship of Professor Arthur E. Suth- 
erland of the Harvard Law School. Charles E. Cork- 
er, formerly of the Stanford University Law School, 
was in charge of the staff that assembled the mate- 
rial. The two source books cover the 35-year history 
of the Communist Party in this country and are en- 
titled Bibliography on the Communist Problem in the 
United States; and Digest of the Public Record of 
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Communism in the United States. They are expected 
to have important research value to writers, mem- 
bers of the bar, the press, academic circles and gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as other students of the 


communist problem. 


® Sharp criticism of the current Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (ROTC) “loyalty oath,” has been 
voted by the University of Wisconsin faculty. The 
action was taken on recommendation of the joint 
faculty-student Student Life and Interests Commit- 
tee. The faculty received the committee’s report, 
approved its summary and conclusions, and, in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s recommendations, 
turned the matter over to the faculty’s elected Uni- 
versity Committee for study and recommendations. 


® A grant of $1,500,000 has been made by the Ford 
Foundation to the Columbia University School of 
Law. Of this total sum, $1,300,000 will be applied 
toward the cost of a new $6,500,000 law building. 
The remainder will be used to support research, in- 
cluding the preparation of teaching materials in the 
field of public international law and organization, 
and for other activities such as work seminars and 
conferences, exchanges with other law schools of 
faculty and materials, and in general for the purpose 
of promoting cooperation among law schools for 
the program’s development. 


Mestrovic to Teach at Notre Dame 


Ivan Mestrovic, the celebrated Croatian sculptor, 
will join the faculty of the University of Notre Dame 
in September. The 71-year-old artist, regarded as 
the outstanding living sculptor of religious subjects, 
is one of several internationally recognized figures 
who have accepted faculty appointments at Notre 
Dame under the University’s Distinguished Profes- 
sors Program. Mestrovic, who recently became an 
American citizen, has been a professor and sculptor 
in residence at Syracuse University since 1947. For 
many years prior to World War II, he was rector of 
the Academy of Art in Zagreb. 


More Critical — Less Complacent 


Liberal education and its impact on the world to- 
day could be strengthened greatly if educators were 
“much more critical and less complacent,” Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, declares. 

“We should begin spending less time assuming and 
asserting the superiority of liberal education,” Presi- 
dent Hesburgh said, “and apply ourselves to the very 
difficult task of making our liberal programs in fact 
superior and more effective, as education.” Notre 
Dame’s president gave his views on “Liberal Edu- 
cation in the World Today” at the forty-first annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges. 

The meaning of liberal education has undergone 
“tremendous changes” through the centuries, Presi- 
dent Hesburgh pointed out. At various stages of his- 
tory, liberal education has been confined to free men, 
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as contrasted to slaves, or to professional men and, 
still later, to the leisure class. Today, all men in our 
country are free, most occupations claim to be pro- 
fessional, and everyone has more leisure. “What then 
was formerly conceived as the prerogative of the few 
must now attempt to be meaningful to the many,” 


Research in Teacher Education Needed 


An Ohio State University educator calls for large- 
scale research in the preparation of elementary 
school teachers in Ohio, where four different plans 
of training are now in operation. Writing in a cur- 
rent issue of Educational Research Bulletin, Dr. 
R. H. Eckelberry says the variety of training patterns 
“provides a unique opportunity for a study of their 
comparative effectiveness.” 

Plans now in effect in Ohio include: 

1) The traditional 4-year program leading to the 
bachelor’s degree and the standard 4-year provisional 
teacher’s certificate, offered at 34 institutions; 

2) The 2-year cadet program, leading to the cadet 
provisional teacher's certificate, offered in 24 insti- 
tutions; 

3) An emergency program at the five state uni- 
versities, under which college graduates received 
introductory professional teacher training in the 
summer of 1953 and will complete preparation for 
the standard provisional certificate in a 24-month 
period, including two full years of teaching; and 

4) The Study-Service Curriculum, put into effect 
last fall at Ohio State, combining full-time teaching 
with work toward a college degree. 

Dr. Eckelberry, editor of the Bulletin, says “. . . 
The need for research in teacher education is so great 
and the situation so favorable, that some way ought 
to be found to organize and carry through the study.” 
He terms it “a rare opportunity for some educational 
institution or group, with the support of a founda- 
tion, to make an outstanding contribution to our 
knowledge in a most important field.” 


Federal Scholarships Under Consideration 


It is expected that President Eisenhower's procla- 
mation terminating educational benefits under P. L. 
550 will increase interest in the 84th Congress in 
some form of Federal scholarships for college and 
university students. Plans for this purpose have been 
under consideration by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Science Foundation. 


Wayne U. Studies Problems of Retirement 


Nearly 30 per cent of Detroit’s older people leave 
the city after they retire, a study made by Wayne 
University’s School of Business Administration re- 
veals. Records of 13,820 pensioners who worked in 
the Detroit area at the time of retirement show that 
4,108 or 29.7 per cent leave the city while 9,712 re- 
main. The majority of retirees leaving the city, 3,066 
or 22.2 per cent, move to smaller towns in Michigan, 
while 7.9 per cent take up residence outside the state. 

Of the 1,042 leaving Michigan, 328 moved to 
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Florida, 182 to California, 61 to Ohio, 32 to Ken- 
tucky, 32 to Indiana, 31 to Pennsylvania and 29 to 
Arizona. Foreign countries proved an attraction for 
a large number. Of the 127 leaving the country, 40 
went to Italy, 39 to Canada, seven each to Malta 
and Lebanon, six each to England, Ireland and 
Greece. In addition, 10 other countries welcomed 
Detroit retirees. 


Propose Income Tax Credit on Tuition 


Two committees of the American Council on Edu- 
cation have approved a tax credit plan to aid stu- 
dents in institutions of higher learning. This plan in 
several different preliminary forms had been studied 
during the past year. A final formulation has now 
been approved both by the Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Committee on Taxation and Fiscal 
Reporting to the Federal Government. A statement 
explaining the plan in detail and summarizing its 
advantages is in preparation for submission to Con- 
gress at an early date. The approved plan is based 
on a formula suggested by the Committee on Taxa- 
tion of the American Bar Association. Briefly, it pro- 
vides that 30 per cent of student tuition and fees 
actually paid by the taxpayer be applied as a tax 
credit on the amount of income taxes otherwise pay- 
able. This would mean that all taxpayers, regardless 
of their bracket, would receive the same tax benefit. 


® Even at its dangerous worst, the automobile, pro- 
portionately, has never been as great a killer as the 
horse. In 1909, for example, 3,850 persons lost their 
lives in accidents involving horses and horse-drawn 
vehicles. The horse was not driven more than 500 
miles a year. On a mileage basis, compared with the 
automobile’s average run of 10,000 miles a year, the 
horse was twice as deadly as the automobile.— From 
The Road Is Yours by Reginald M. Cleveland and 
T. Williamson. 


Student Courts Criticized 


Anyone interested in beginning a student court to 
try student traffic violation cases should reflect upon 
the sober judgment of Mr. Gerald M. Van Pool. Mr. 
Van Pool has viewed student courts from the stand- 
point of educational values and has concluded that 
the whole objective of the courts is contrary to sound 
educational objectives. 

Reporting in Student Life, he made the following 
observation: “The whole idea of the student court 
i negative in that it seeks to punish offenders for 
some act of wrongdoing. The student council is a 
Positive organization and it has no business attempt- 
ig to punish anyone. If punishment is necessary, 
it should be handled by the school administration 
and not by students. If students want to improve 
conduct around the school, and this is most com- 
mendable and ought to be encouraged, it can be 
accomplished through some group such as an Ethics 

mmittee seeking to persuade students to act in a 
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more co-operative manner rather than threatening 
to ‘slap them down’ if they don’t. The student court 
is on its way out, and I am very happy to help it.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 
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Music Educators National Conference, NEA, North 
Central Division, Cleveland, March 5-8. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Chicago, March 6-10. 

American Association of School Administrators, 
Western Regional Convention, Denver, March 
12-16. 

National School Public Relations Association, Re- 
gional Conference, Denver, March 13. 

American Educational Research Association, Re- 
gional Meeting, Denver, March 14. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
Chicago, March 16-19. 

National Science Teachers Association, NEA, Third 
National Convention, Cincinnati, March 24-26. 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, NEA, Central Regional 

Conference, St. Paul, March 30-April 1. 


APRIL 


American Association of School Administrators, 
Regional Convention, Cleveland, April 2-6. 

National School Public Relations Association, Re- 
gional Conference, Cleveland, April 3. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
National Convention, Chicago, April 3-7. 

American Educational Research Association, NEA, 
Regional Meeting, Cleveland, April 4. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
International Conference, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, April 10-16. 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
Study Conference, Kansas City, Missouri, April 
11-15. 

National Art Education Association, NEA, Cleve- 
land, April 11-16. 

National Catholic Educational Association, 52nd 
Annual National Convention, Atlantic City, 
April 12-15. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Northwest Regional Con- 
ference, Lewiston, Idaho, April 13-15. 

Music Educators National Conference, Northwest 
Division, Eugene, Oregon, April 13-16. 

Community School Administrators, Southwest Re- 
gional Conference, Lubbock, Texas, April 17-19. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, NEA, Eastern Regional 
Conference, Boston, April 17-21. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Bos- 
ton, April 18-21. 

National Education Association, Third Regional 
Instructional Conference, Denver, April 18-21. 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, An- 

nual Convention, Los Angeles, April 18-22. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, NEA, Southwest Regional 
Conference, Las Cruces, New Mexico, April 21- 
24. 
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Advanced Driver Education 


One school making the wise assumption that a 
driver's license is not necessarily the stamp of a good 
driver is Big Creek High School in War, West Vir- 
ginia. Student Life published the story of a post- 
graduate course in driver education offered after 
school and during the evening. Students in the high 
school and adults both are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to apply that last coat of polish which 
makes the difference between an ordinary driver and 
a safe driver. The objective of the course is to teach 
licensed drivers the importance of safe driving. Items 
included in the course are traffic laws, courteous 
habits, and safe speeds on different types of roads 
under varying conditions. 


® Estimates of the number of fires and amounts of 
loss, based on experience in typical states, indicate 
that in 1953 there were 4,200 fires in school and 
college buildings, with a total loss of $22 million. 


School Fires Reported 


Fires at two high schools which suffered huge 
losses recently, have direct application to efforts in 
promoting safety education. The fires, as reported 
in the December issue of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association bulletin, Fire News, occurred in 
Rochester, Washington, and Allen, Oklahoma. 

The $146,000 fire at Rochester is described as fol- 
lows: “On reporting for work in the morning, the 
janitor found the two-story combustible building 
filled with smoke and could hear fire burning be- 
neath the floor of the first story. It was obvious that 
the fire was well advanced and had been burning for 
some time. Despite delayed discovery, however, the 
fire chief believes that his men could have saved 
much of the building had they not had to go a mile 
to find an adequate supply of water for fire fighting. 
The school’s water pump could not supply enough 
water for one 14-inch hose stream.” 

The fire at Allen, which caused a $100,000 loss, 
has this startling history: “Shortly after the 150 stu- 
dents had settled down for afternoon classes, a gas 
explosion occurred that severely damaged part of 
the one-story brick, wood-joist building and injured 
47 students and teachers. Occupants had complained 
of the odor of gas. The explosion occurred when the 
school superintendent lit a match to find the leak.” 


For Better Science Teaching 


Cornell University will use a Du Pont grant to 
stimulate better science teaching in high schools. The 
fund will create special fellowships intended to en- 
courage science students to enter science teaching 
and to help science teachers to take advanced study. 

One group of fellowships will give full tuition and 
$1,200 toward expenses to science majors from lib- 
eral arts colleges who plan to spend 1955-56 at 
Cornell in courses leading to full certification for 
secondary school teaching and a master’s degree. A 
second group will cover full tuition and certain ex- 
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penses for secondary school science teachers who 
wish to use the 1955 Cornell summer session for 


advanced work. 


® Straight from the shoulder accounts of desegrega- 
tion can be had free from the Southern Education 
Service’s Southern School News. 

The service pools the talents of top-ranking South- 
ern editors. Copies of Southern School News may be 
obtained from the Service at 1109 19th Ave., S,, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


NCCPS Says Money Will Be Available 


The money to educate America’s growing student 
potential will be available in the ten years ahead, 
and the big question is the policy Americans will 
adopt for channeling that money to education. 

This is the heart of a 62-page booklet, “Financing 
Public Education in the Decade Ahead,” published 
by the NCCPS and representing five years of work 
by its Public Education Finance Committee, headed 
by Beardsley Ruml. 

At the same time, the Commission unveiled a 
working guide on the finance topic, “How Do We 
Pay for Our Schools?” which discusses the implica- 
tions of rising school costs and enrollments in the 
local community. 

According to the studies, by 1965 the U. S. pro- 
ductivity should have reached an estimated $525 
billion—a 44 per cent increase over the current $365 
billion. 

Relating this to schools, the committee points out 
that by 1965 elementary and secondary education 
will need $5 to $10 billion in addition to the $10 
billion now being spent. (And this will be only three 
to six per cent of the increase in the gross national 
product. ) 

The committee concluded that the financing of 
education will be determined by three “big factors” 
—increase in the number of school children, in- 
creased national productivity, and the per-pupil edu- 
cational expenditures considered appropriate. 


© The dawning age of almost universal college edu- 
cation is proof that America has progressed morally 
even more than scientifically and materially, Dr. 
Clifford C. Furnas said during ceremonies inaugurat- 
ing him as Chancellor of the University of Buffalo. 
Dr. Furnas pointed out that college education for 
everyone capable of absorbing it is fast becoming a 
part of the twentieth century—a century which, as 
the historian Toynbee writes, will not be remembered 
primarily for world wars, the automobile, airplanes, 
antibiotics, nor even nuclear energy, but rather for 
“having been the first age since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, some five or six thousand years back, in which 
people dared to think it practicable to make the 
benefits of civilization available to the human race. 


&@ When the Columbia University Bicentennial end- 
ed, there was hardly a means of spreading its theme 
that Columbia had not employed. This was a pl 
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neering effort by a university in initiating and lead- 
ing a crusade of its own, and its success demon- 
strated the great potential of American education as 
a positive power in a free society. “Man’s Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof,” the theme 
of the Bicentennial observances, made a universal 
appeal throughout 1954. 


Wittenberg Begins Cadet Teacher Program 


Wittenberg College took another step toward 
meeting the critical need for qualified teachers when 
the college started a new Cadet Teacher Preparation 
Program in February. Designed especially for per- 
sons who wish to keep their regular jobs while 
qualifying to become elementary teachers by 1959, 
the program features evening courses for three and 
one-half years to be followed by one semester of 
day-school work in the first half of the 1958-59 
school year. The program also benefits housewives 
who are unable to attend day-school but wish to 
become teachers. In Ohio alone more than 7,000 new 
teachers will be needed annually during the next 
15 years. At present only about 5,000 persons are 
being prepared to fill these positions. 


Foreign Study for Americans 


Opportunities for foreign study in fifteen coun- 
tries are listed in Foreign Study Grants, 1955-56, a 
pamphlet published by the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York City. 

General eligibility requirements for the fellowships 
and scholarships, designed mainly for graduate stu- 
dents, are: U. S. citizenship; proof of good academic 
record and capacity for independent study; good 
character, personality, and adaptability; and good 
health. Ability to read, write, and speak the language 
of the country of study is a requirement for most 
competitions. 

A private donor will give five grants for study in 
Spain. Other countries in which awards are avail- 
able are Austria, Brazil, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Iran, Italy, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


Find Precise Center of Universe 


Radio astronomers at Ohio State University have 
announced a precise position for the center of our 
island universe, or Milky Way system. Position of 
the nucleus has long been sought by optical astron- 
omers, but it is hidden from view by vast clouds of 
interstellar dust. However, the nucleus is a potent 
transmitter of radio waves, which are unhindered 
by the dust clouds and are readily received by radio 
telescopes. Our own sun and billions of other stars 
revolve at great distances around this hub, forming 
a gigantic wheel turning slowly in space. 

Ohio State’s radio astronomers report the position 
of the nucleus at a galactic longitude of 327.79 de- 
grees and a latitude of -1.39 degrees. This is based 
oan average of observations made recently with 
Ohio State’s radio telescope and by the radio tele- 
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scope at the Naval Research Laboratory, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and similar instruments at Leiden, Hol- 
land, and at Sydney, Australia. 


® “Pressing needs of the nation” are reflected in the 
enrollment upsurge of 1954-55 freshmen, explains 
Raymond Walters, president of the University of 
Cincinnati and compiler of annual college enroll- 
ment figures. He interprets the increase of 19.4 per 
cent among freshmen in teacher education institu- 
tions as youth’s response to the new responsibilities 
created by the high birth rates of recent years, while 
he finds national defense and other industrial pro- 
duction needs reflected in the nine per cent increase 
of freshmen in engineering. 


Intensive Teacher Training at Wayne 


During the past year, the Intensive Teacher Edu- 
cation Program (ITEP) of Wayne University has 
graduated 95 men and women into Southeastern 
Michigan teaching ranks. The unique idea was to 
draw available people with 100 or more college 
hours or a bachelor’s degree into Michigan teaching 
jobs. These people were to fill the gap between stu- 
dents graduated from teacher training institutions 
and the needs of Michigan schools. The teacher 
trainees “practice teach” in a school near their 
homes. University staff members conduct educational 
workshops for the trainees in their communities 
rather than requiring a daily trek to the Wayne cam- 
pus. This intensive program requires only one semes- 
ter and a summer session. Then trainees receive the 
same provisional teaching certificates normally given 
with education degrees. 


REPORT ON OPINION SURVEY 
(Concluded from page 234) 


hasn't made up its mind. But when it comes to the 
local scene, replies show a 3-to-1 ratio against critics. 

In general, the answers to the questions on school 
financing show that the public is not far behind the 
educators. For example, many of the severest critics 
interviewed agreed that teachers’ salaries are too low. 
And an overwhelming majority of those interviewed 
—952 to 175—said that they agreed with the prin- 
ciple “whereby state money is distributed in greater 
amounts to the financially poorer districts and in 
lesser amounts to the more wealthy districts.” 

But when it came to specific fact rather than prin- 
ciple, interviewers discovered that many people do 
not know much about financing their schools. 

All in all, the Commission is interested in the 
things that people do not know as well as in the 
things they do know about their schools. Members 
of the Commission are examining particularly the 
areas in which there is misinformation or a lack of 
information and they hope to find ways of stepping 
in with accurate information rather than let some 
enemy of public education exploit the situation by 
twisting and distorting the facts. 
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Exception Noted 


Following the publication of my article on “Education 
Needs Historical Studies” in the January Put DELTA 
KAPPAN, my attention has been called to the chapter on 
historical method in Methods of Research by Carter V. 
Good and Douglas E. Scates. The statement in my article 
that new books on research methods give little mention 
to the historical method was written just before the new 
book by Good and Scates appeared. Readers of Methods 
of Research will recognize that their excellent treatment 
of historical method is a welcome exception to tendencies 
criticized in the article. 

In the past few days I have had a number of favorable 
reactions, and I think that the ideas expressed are per- 
haps more generally accepted than one would expect 
from a reading of recent literature.— Leighton H. John- 
son (Lambda 1379). 


It is my desire that you have our (Rho) Newsletter. 
You are doing a grand job with the magazine.—O. J. 
LuPone (Rho 1855). 


“Gifted Child” Issue Wanted 


Please ask the editor if he could publish an up-to-date 
issue on “Meeting the Needs of the Gifted Child.” Same 
is getting publicity but little really helpful material 
seems to be available.— Mrs. Fred C. Archer, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 


Out of Context? 


When I read the criticisms of Wakefield’s article by 
Max Beberman in the December Put DELTA Kappan, 
there was no other alternative but to come to Mr. Wake- 
field’s defense. Criticism is a very valuable device pro- 
vided it is carried on intelligently. I do not think that 
Mr. Beberman did justice by taking one sentence from a 
paragraph and commenting on it in a nonconstructive 
way. We find people making statements every day to 
bring out a point or make comparisons for simplification. 
—B. W. Whittington (Alpha Xi 822). 


I have had a dozen or more letters from friends on 
the article, “An Ephebic Oath.” Apparently people do 
read Put Detta Kappan.—Earle U. Rugg (Alpha Mu 
31). 


First by a Fortnight 


In reading the January Put DELTA KappaN, I note that 
Connecticut is credited with having held the first state- 
wide educational conference under the legislation ap- 
proved by Congress. We held such a conference in Wyo- 
ming on November 19 and 20. Under separate cover I 
am sending you a copy of the digest of the report of the 
Citizens Committee on Educational Problems which fur- 
nished the basis for the conference. — Walter C. Reusser 
(Beta Mu 46). 


Key Blocks Cannot Be Removed 


I’ve just read the very thoughtful article, “Recogniz- 
ing Merit in Setting Salaries” in the January Pat DELTA 
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Kappan. My own conviction is that a solution to the 
merit problem in school salaries is almost impossible, 
Brother Turnbaugh has given it a very fair and sympa- 
thetic statement, however. He certainly doesn’t cross 
over the problems caused by setting up a merit sched- 
ule. He also recognizes the fact that if it could be 
solved, we might have the key to professional salaries for 
teachers. My own feeling, though, is that the key blocks 
just about can’t be removed. One is the matter of fair 
and objective measurement; another, the almost inevit- 
able deterioration of a wholesome, healthful, and helpful 
relationship between administrator and teacher; and the 
third one is the fact that merit policy emphasizes individ. 
ual accomplishment rather than group accomplishment, 
Teaching in a school with more than one teacher is in- 
evitably a group achievement, and anything which tends 
to break that up instead of assisting the teachers to do 
well by the pupils, I feel, handicaps them. Turnbaugh 
has written a fine article which deserves careful and 
thoughtful attention.—Earl H. Hanson (Beta 1250). 


A Neglected Emphasis 


School spirit is reflected in the student’s attitude to- 
ward any of the facilities of instruction. If he believes 
that the school’s academic program is of benefit to him, 
he will support it by attending to as well as at its offer- 
ings. Belief in the worth and benefit of the scholastic 
prograin of a school and active support thereof is a 
manifestation of school spirit quite as valid as the most 
enthusiastic cheering of the athletic fan who never 
misses a game. For example, the student who does a su- 
perb job on an assignment or eagerly learns the correct 
use of the library or overcomes a personal dislike of an 
instructor in order to profit by his instruction is demon- 
strating school spirit. The much maligned academic 
grind, staggering home under a load of self-imposed out- 
side reading, is a truly ardent fan of one of the school’s 
most important functions. His school spirit differs not in 
degree but in kind, and there are several equally legiti- 
mate kinds of school spirit. 

Few people deny that carrying the ball over the goal 
line against tough opposition for old Siwash demon- 
strates school spirit, but so does the writing of a lengthy 
theme or any sort of academic requirement if it is 
undertaken by the student with the attitude that it is a 
learning opportunity not a learning chore. School spirit 
manifested in this manner is subject to less fluctuation 
than the Saturday afternoon football variety. It depends 
upon intrinsic motivation rather than upon social sug- 
gestion and it maintains itself in the absence of bands, 
cheerleaders, and spectators. 

Part of the job of the educator should be the support 
and encouragement of the scholastic fan. Academic ex- 
cellence needs no apology, although it may need balane- 
ing by activity in some other area. The student who is 
doing research in the library while a football pep rally 
is going on outside should not be accused of having no 
school spirit. His school spirit is merely of a different 
kind, equally sincere and perhaps even more lasting and 
worth while.—William E. Baldwin (Alpha Zeta 680). 


The Freshness of Spring 


When I collide with such important words as “pat 
tern” (Page 156) “sensitivity” and “dignity” and see 
mentioned that powerful book, Human Destiny, I know 
that there is a freshness of spring in the January number 
of Kappan. As to “pattern” one thinks at once of R 
Benedict and her book, Patterns of Culture, which no 
teacher should miss.—Louis J. Henrich (Pi 23). 
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The Tyranny of Freedom 


In his essay on “Politics,” Emerson reported, “citizens of feudal 
states are alarmed at our democratic institutions lapsing into anar- 
chy; and the older and more cautious among ourselves are learning 
from Europeans to look with some terror at our turbulent freedom.” 

How little those fearful people understood the nature of our free- 
dom! For turbulence is its hallmark. Our freedom was born and has 
been nurtured in turbulence. The constant agitations of our national 
life are but the evidence of the processes set up to maintain freedom. 
I would not be concerned that such manifestations take place in the 
workings of freedom. I would be concerned, instead, that this pre- 
cious signal does not lose its vigor, that our freedom does not become 
aflatcalm. .. 

The argument is seldom heard today that it is better to be tur- 
bulently safe than to be dangerously serene. We run the risk of indif- 
ference to the problems of our day, tending to condemn political 
complexity and ferment and insisting on tranquillity. But tranquillity 
is not our heritage. 

For the acquisition of freedom from one tyranny brought another 
tyranny—a tyranny from which there can be no escape. It is the 
tyranny of responsibility—for every person in a free political com- 
munity. Our free processes cannot be sustained and strengthened by 
purchase, or by hiring the best managers to do the job. Freedom can 
be maintained only by the exercise of the individual responsibility 
it imposes. For when we would most escape responsibility, then we 
are the most responsible—for the erosion of our freedom. This is the 
meaning of belonging in our country. 

Belonging—really belonging—in a democratic society is, I sus- 
pect, about as near as you can come to being the indispensable man. 
And belonging, under our freedoms, was never meant for the faint 
of heart. The land of the free is the home of the brave—it cannot be 
otherwise.—Oveta Culp Hobby. 
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The Mark of the 
Professional 


We teachers must not be too humble about our 
role. We cannot escape it. Within our profession we 
may resort to civil strife—we can advertise a griev- 
ous disunity, an impatient spirit, an intolerance of 
differences. But what an admission of defeat! The 
advertisement may be a small one, but it will be 
noticed, especially by our critics. 

On the other hand, what an opportunity we have 
to demonstrate that unity of purpose which, while 
welcoming frank differences of opinion, is acknowl- 
edged as the mark of the professional! 

I remember vividly the words of a theological 
teacher speaking on the subject of brotherhood— 
“The test of brotherhood,” he said, “is not your ability 
to get along well with those most like yourself. The 
test, in every true sense, is getting along well with 
those most unlike yourself.”—L. John Prior, past- 
president, Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
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